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Preface 


Who remembers Amaranatha Jha now ? Freedom from the 
colonial rule, it seems, was followed by a powerful trend of 
reinforcing the subordination of our educational sector to 
political elites. We hardly realise how and at which points 
should we resist our alienation from our tradition. Our atti¬ 
tude to life seems to be shaped in a way that tends to block 
long term vision. We are, perhaps, sliding down under the grip 
of uneasiness as life appears to be out of joint. Once a very 
famous historian of the country asked me: "Why do we fail to 
manage and maintain even those institutions which have beer* 
established in recent past ? Why have our universities started 
ailing so soon ? But, how do the institutions of ancient period 
such as those established by Shankaracharya continue to 
flourish vigorously in the same country ?" I had no answer to 
his question. I am still not sure of what is the mystery. 
However, the question compels one to speculate concerning 
this apparent anomaly. 

Society as a living reality displays both continuity and 
discontinuity in its history. Our past life patterns were based 
on the ground pervaded by religious spirit of one kind or 
another, and this ground has to be cultivated for sustaining the 
secular system that has been installed. A living society cannot 
afford to lose continuity in this respect. Secularism and secular 
institutions can hopefully flourish here if the values 
appropriate for their growth are naturalised in our socio¬ 
cultural system. For naturalisation of such values, we should 
search the relevant ones in our tradition, which have been 
enjoying dominance for a long time, think of the strategy of 
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transforming them into the secular mould and make efforts for 
implementing that strategy. Such efforts were, of course, made 
before; but, they were, perhaps, made by only a limited num¬ 
ber of individuals, some of whom were soon ignored under the 
thrust of the emergent era dominated by the preferences for 
short term gains, casteism, sectarianism, etc. 

Amaranatha Jha was one of such individuals. I think, it is 
necessary now that such men (and women) should be identi¬ 
fied and the accounts of their lives should be unravelled from 
oblivion and analysed for purposes of revolution and reinter¬ 
pretation of the policies adopted from time to time regarding 
our educational and cultural sector in the twentieth century. 
This exercise will help in deciding the future course of action 
in this context. In the present monograph, an attempt has been 
made to present simply an account of the formation of Amamatha 
Jha's conviction and his struggle for upholding that conviction 
for the sound and ’ -’thy life of institutions of our society and 
culture. Readers will finally judge how far have I succeeded in 
my endeavour. 

I am indebted to the authorities of the Sahitya Akademi for 
giving me an opportunity of writing this monograph. Dr. 
Prabhakara Jha made available some of the valuable docu¬ 
ments related to Amaranatha Jha's life, I am grateful to him for 
this help. Shri Ravindra Natha Jha (a nephew of Amarnatha 
Jha) was kind enough to grant me access to the collection of 
papers and documents of his family. I am really thankful to 
him. 


Hetukar Jha 



Roots 


Maintaining identity has remained more or less a universal 
feature of socio-cultural existence and appeal. Different societ¬ 
ies and cultures have had different considerations of their 
identities in the varying periods of history. In India, concern 
for maintaining the purity of kinship relationships emerged as 
a dominant consideration of the distinctiveness of identity of 
group (particularly at the elite level) in ancient days. It was 
probably this concern that gave rise to the practice of maintain¬ 
ing genealogies which came to the notice of Kumarila Bhatta, 
the famous mimansaht of the ei^th century’. His description 
indicates that the genealogies known by the term samooha- 
lekhya, were maintained by family heads individually. In early 
fourteenth century, this practice was organised systematically 
in Mithila (north eastern part of the state of Bihar). The 
maintenance of genealogies was regarded here a social (not 
individual) necessity and, therefore, some competent men were 
selected to do this job for all the families of the community. The 
system thus evolved came to be known as Panji Prabandha or 
Panji system and the persons who assumed the charge of 
maintaining it became Imown as panjikaras. The system was 
made much more elaborate than the earlier samaoha-lekhya. It 
includes the names of males and/or females of each 
generation, the names of the villages where they lived, their 


1. See Jha, Ramanath, 'Maithil Brahmanak Panji Vyavastha', (in 
Maiduli), MUkila-Bharati, No.l, Parts 1-2, March-June, 1969, Maithill 
Sahitya Sansthan, Patna, pp. 8-9. 
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social and intellectual achievements if they had any. Besides, 
an entirely new codification system was evolved for recording 
the social, cultural and geographical details of each generation. 
The system is still continuing in Mithila^ The possibility of its 
use as, what anthropologists have observed in this context, 'a 
charter for action'^ in the past cannot be ruled out. However, 
its value as a repositoiy of historical information cannot be 
undermined. 

The panji books mention the name of one Duigaditya who 
resided in the village of Mahishi at the time of the organisation 
of panji system, that is, about A.D. 1324-25. His earliest known 
ancestor was one Kapildeo who resided at Pali, a village that 
still exists in the district of Madhubani. Kapildeo is, therefore, 
known as the biji-purush, that is, the origin man of his lineage, 
and Pali, the moola, the toot village of this lineage. Kapildeo's 
great great grandson was Bhrigu whom Panji mentions as 
'Raul Bhrigu', Raul at that time (about the twelfth century 
A.D.), was used for one who wielded considerable power and 
authority in the locality^. Bhrigu was eight generations re¬ 
moved from Durgaditya. Kapildeo's descendants were identi¬ 
fied in Panji books and society both as Paliwar, that is, those 
whose root village is Pali. The Panji system, it seems, contrib¬ 
uted a good deal of significance to village as a social reality as 
it became a mark of one's identity in the community. 

The paliwar lineage became distinguished in Mithila as 
very important persons and scholars belonged to it. The name 
of Raul Bhrigu has already been mentioned in this context. The 
other celebrity was Jyotirishwar®, the author of Varna-Ratnakara, 
the first work of prose of Maithili. Jyotirishwar is also the 
author of some well-known works in Sanskrit and he was 


2. Ibid, pp.8-12. 

3. See Cohen, Abner, Two-Dimensional Man, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, London, 1974, p.69. 

4. Harinandana Jha, Panjikar — personal communication. 

5. See Jha, Ramanath,'Vidya VachaspatiDr AdityaNathJha: Parivarik 
Jhanki Aur Jeevani' (in Hindi), Sanskriti, Dr Aditya Nath Jha 
Abhinandan Granth, Mahamahopadhyaya Gopi Nath Kaviraj, Chief 
Editor, Dr. Aditya Nath Jha Abhinandan Granth Sanyojan Samiti, 
Delhi, 1969, p.7. 
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residing at the village of Pali at the time of Panji organisation. 
Durgaditya was at Mahishi at that time and so, his descen¬ 
dants began to be identified in Panji as jialiwar-mahishi, a mark 
of being a branch of the original paliwar root. Durgaditya's 
family lived at Mahishi for about six centuries*. This village of 
Mahishi or Mahishmati is situated at a distance of about 10 
kms. from the district headquarters of Saharsa. The village is 
known as the seat of the goddess, Ugra Tara, and has the 
reputation of being a great Tantrik Siddha Pithed. According to 
an oral tradition, Mandan Mishra, the disciple of Kumarila, 
lived here with Bharati, his wife. The latter was such a great 
scholar that she alone qualified to be an arbiter to judge the 
merit of the argument of her husband and that of the great 
Shankaracharya when they confronted each other in disputa¬ 
tion. It is further said that Vachaspati Mishra, the great phi¬ 
losopher of the ninth century, also lived at Mahishi*. It is 
difficult to assess the degree of truth of such oral traditions. 
However, there is no doubt that in Mithila, Tantrik tradition 
flourished vigorously, along with the Vedic one even though 
they projected not only different but contradictory world-views 
and Mahishi remained a great centre of Tantrik order. 
Durgaditya's lineage, known as paliwar-mahishi, in the course 
of its association with this great Tantrik centre for about 600 
years, seems to have internalised much of the Tantrik ethos. 

In Mithila, generally every household of every lineage has 
a family deity known as Gosaun or Kuldevi. Different lineages 
have different Kuldevis such as Dakshin Kalika, Tripur Sundari, 
Jalapa, etc. Almost all of them have Tantrik connections. For 
day-to-day worship and other occcisional rituals, fiiey are in¬ 
variably attended to by the women of the households who 
acquire proficiency in performing all the Tantrik rites related 
to their Kuldevis directly from the senior Ladies of their fami¬ 
lies. This practice is continuing at least from pre-Panji days in 


6. Ibid., p.9. 

7. Woodroffe, John, Principles of Tantra, Part I, Ganesh and Co., 
Madras, 1969, p.53. 

8. See Jha, Ramanath, Vidya Vachaspati Dr. Aditya Nath Jha: Parivarik 
Jhanki Aur Jeevani' (in Hindi), op cit; p.8. 
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this region’. The males of the household have very little to 
share the obligations of women in this context. However, the 
influence of this order has never been quite evenly distributed 
in the community. The families that stayed around a Tantrik 
siddha-pitha for a long time obviously imbibed it more than 
those which considered it as a mere parampara. Durgaditya's 
branch of paliwar, that is, paliwar-mahishi,' was one, as 
mentioned earlier, that had such a long association with the 
goddess Ugra Tara that the family virtually identified itself as 
entirely devoted to this goddess. Consequently, the family 
chose to pursue the track of Tantrik spiritual and liberal 
outlook that differed sharply from the orthodox ways of the 
Vedic parampara which had begun to grow in the post->^dyapati 
era of Mithiia’®. 

The iiberai outlook of the family was soon visible when a 
crisis situation emerged in the community. The crisis was that 
scholarship which had commemded the highest value in soci¬ 
ety so far, now began to be eclipsed by the rising value of caste 
or lineage purity. A late sixteenth century account of one of the 
most important families of Mithila (namely, khandavala fam¬ 
ily, popularly known as Darbhanga Raj) makes it clear. The 
political or administrative glory of this house began with Mahesh 
Thakur, who was a contemporary of the emperor Akbar. He 
had assumed kanungoi of Sarkar Tirhut. He was held in high 
esteem on account of his scholarship. Shubhankar Thakur, his 
youngest son, succeeded him in the Kanungoi of Sarkar Tirhut. 
Shubhankar was also an eminent scholar. However, he had not 
inherited so much of lineage purity from his mother's side as 
his step-brother or his father had. So, in spite of being a great 
scholar and holding a very important administrative position, 
he found himself surrounded by slanderous slogans and re¬ 
marks against him“. Six generations after Duigaditya, there 


9. Ibid, p.9. 

10. See Jha, Hetukar, Ganganatha ]ha, Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 
1992, pp. 10-11. 

11. For details in this context, see Jha, Ramanath, 'Sarisabak Mahima' 
(in Maithili), in Manmohan Jha et al eds. Smarika (in Maithili), 
Akhil Bharatiya Maithili Sahitya Parishad, Darbhanga, February, 
1968, Second part, pp. 1-54. 
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was Achyut Jha (also known as Ghonghe Jha) of the branch of 
paliwar-mahisjki residing at Mahishi. He was a contemporary of 
Shubhankar, and a man considered above board on account of 
his scholarship, lineage purity and personal qualities. His lib¬ 
eral conscience, perhaps, did not allow him to yield to the 
pressure that had caused discomfiture to a scholar like 
Shubhankar for no fault of his own. There might have been 
some other people entertaining similar feeling at that time. 
But, it was Achyut Jha, who had the courage to come forward 
and establish marital relationship with Shubhankar's family 
and thus ensure his position and status in the community'^. 
Due to this newly established connection with Darbhanga Raj 
family, Achyut Jha had to come closer to Shubhankar Thakur. 
He left Mahishi and came to settle at the village of Sarisab 
(now known as Sarisab-Pahi) in the present district of Madhubani. 

This village has been well known as a centre of learning in 
Mithila. A full-fledged institution of Sanskrit education, par¬ 
ticularly of Navya-nyaya, Dharmashastra, and Vyakarana, flour¬ 
ished here from about the fourteenth century to the end of the 
eighteenth century^^. Students from Bengal also came to study 
here^^ The village can boast of having produced more than a 
dozen scholars including Ayachi and Shankar whose contribu¬ 
tions are still ranked as classics of Sanskrit learning. After the 
eighteenth century the village lost its institute (known as choupari) 
though the tradition of scholarship continued here. Achyut 
Jha, as he settled here, shared its glory and his descendants 
later not only inherited it but contributed to it a great deal. His 
great grandson, Amrit Nath Jha, became an eminent scholar of 
Panini's grammar. The Panji books mention him as Vaiyakarana 
Amrit Nath’®. This paliwar-mahishi family lived happily at Sarisab- 
Pahi as the village provided a congenial, intellectually stimu¬ 
lating environment. About mid-nineteenth century, this family 
again had a marital connection with the Darbhanga Raj family. 
Amrit Nath's grandson Teertha Nath (also known as Dhara 


12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid, pp.15-25. 

14. Ibid, p. 22. 

15. Ibid, p. 45. 
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Nath) was married to the eldest daughter of Vasudeo Singh, 
younger brother of Maharaja Rudra Singh. Vasudeo Singh had 
his headquarters at the village of Gandhavari, situated at a 
distance of about 15 kilometres southward from the town of 
Madhubani. Vasudeo Singh and his wife, Vasumati Devi, are 
still remembered as great patrons of Sanskrit pandits. A large 
number of them had been brought from different places to 
reside at Gandhavari and pursue scholarly activities of their 
choice. Even after the demise of her husband, Vasumati Devi 
continued to extend munificence to them until her death. It 
was almost a common practice of zamindar houses of the 
region to spend some part of their income on education, music, 
wrestling and other aspects of regional and national cultural 
heritage. The mode and amount of expenditure of course de¬ 
pended upon the mentality and outlook of the zamindar. The 
Gandhavari estate was simply a small branch of Raj Darbhanga. 
However, it was all because of the enlightened outlook of Vasudeo 
Singh, who was himself recognized as a pandit, that most of the 
distinguished scholars of that time such as Mm. Raj Nath Mishra, 
Mm. Chitra Dhar Mishra, Pandit Chanda Jha, Mm. Parmeshwar 
Jha, Mm. Jay Deva Mishra, etc., had assembled there along 
with no fewer than a hundred students'®. Some of them later 
became known as pioneers of Maithili renaissance'^. The entire 
group had a reputation of being liberal, not unnecessarily as¬ 
serting orthodox ways and being open to different points of 
view. Vasudeo Singh and later his wife had granted them not 
only the resources required for their maintenance but freedom 
to promote their pursuits. 

Vasudeo Singh had three daughters, first, Ramkashi Devi; 
second, Jai Mangla Devi and the third had died early in child¬ 
hood long before she could be married. After the death of 
Vasudeo Singh Vasumati Devi was virtually left alone in the 
family and so, she did not allow her two surviving daughters. 


16. See Jha, Hetukar (ed.). Autobiographical Notes of Mm. Dr. Sir 
Gtmganatha Jha, Ganganatha Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, 
Allahabad, 1976, pp. 6-7. 

17. See Mishra, Baldeo, Kavivar Pandit Chanda jha (in Maithili), 
Darbhanga, 1948, pp. 74-75. 
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Ramkashi Devi and Jai Mangla Devi, and their children to 
remain far from her until her death. 

Ram Kashi Devi, as said before, was married to Dhara 
Nath Jha. They had eight children, first three being boys of 
whom the third, youngest, was Ganganatha Jha. All the chil¬ 
dren lived with their grandmother at Gandhavari. Ganganatha 
Jha thus spent most of the time of his childhood days at 
Gandhavari in the midst of the great pandits living there. A 
little later, when Lakshmishwar Singh became the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, he and his elder brothers, Vindhyanatha and 
Gananatha, were brought to Darbhanga and admitted to Raj 
School for English education. Here, again, the characteristic 
liberal outlook of the paliwar-mahishi family was visibly bold 
enough not to be unnerved by the pressure of orthodoxy. In 
Mithila, English education was looked down upon by most of 
the brahmans, particularly the shrotriyas. 

They considered it defiling and pressed hard against those 
who thought otherwise. It was not easy to go against such an 
orthodox belief. However, as Lakshmishwar Singh assumed 
the charge of his estate (Raj Darbhanga) in 1879, he set about 
the process of modernisation in Mithila. Himself quite well 
educated, a product of Queen's College, Banaras, he com¬ 
manded esteem of all the influential people in the country for 
his fearless nationalist outlook and his great zeal for develop¬ 
ing both his country as well as his region”. For English educa¬ 
tion, he established Raj School. Simultaneously, he took a num¬ 
ber of steps for the development of different aspects of life in 
the region. It was he who requested Vasumati Devi, (who was 
Maharaja's grandfather's brother's wife) to let Ganganatha 
and his elder brothers come to Darbhanga and receive English 
education under his direct supervision. Vasumati Devi gave 
her consent perhaps considering that the request had been 
made by a person no less than the Maharaja himself. More 


18. For details regarding Maharaja Lakshmishwar Singh, see Jha, 
Jata Shankar, Biography of An Indian Patriot: Maharaja Lakshmishwar 
Singh of Darbhanga, Maharaja Lakstunishwar Singh SmarakSamiti, 
Patna, 1972. 
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importiint in this context is the consent of the father of Ganganatha 
Jha. Shrotriyas at a group level never allowed any consider¬ 
ation of political power or economic gain to prevail over their 
world-view. By the second half of the last century, the forces of 
decadence had cast a very wide net and the whole community 
was virtually a prisoner of orthodoxy. Under the circumstances, 
it was not possible for any one to dare and opt for English 
education and then maintain his calm in the society. It de¬ 
manded courage and catholicity of mind to break the shackles 
of orthodoxy and make room for the light to come from out¬ 
side. Dhara Nath Jha, acting in the true spirit of his paliwar- 
mahishi lineage, accepted the decision of his mother-in-law in 
respect of the education of his sons through the medium of 
English in good faith. 

Except Lakshmishwar Singh and his younger brother, 
Rameshwar Singh, this was, perhaps, the first family to come 
forward for English education. For Ganganatha Jha and his 
brothers, it proved to be a boon to remain at Darbhanga under 
the guardianship of a man for whom education, particularly 
English education, self integrity, fearless pursuit of one's convic¬ 
tion and pan-Indian nationalism carried high value. Lakshmishwar 
Singh found these brothers growing from childhood to maturity 
in a direction of his liking. He continued to extend his patron¬ 
age to them and, so, after passing the matriculation examina¬ 
tion from Darbhanga, they went to Varanasi for higher studies. 
Vindhyanatha, the eldest of them, did B.A. in 1888 and the 
family scored high in the history of English education in the 
region for having produced the first graduate of Mithiia. 
Gananatha could not prosecute his studies beyond Intermedi¬ 
ate stage as he developed trouble in his eyes. Ganganatha 
harboured only one ambition all the time and that was to go as 
far as possible into the depth of Sanskrit learning. English, he 
considered important simply as a medium for reaching out 
into the wider world where more and more people could use 
and appreciate the knowledge of ancient India for its further 
production and reproduction. In Banaras, he got a very conge¬ 
nial company of Govinda Dasa and Bhagawan Dasa, came 
close to Theosophy and became a disciple of such eminent 
gu7-us as Mm. Shiva Kumar Shastri, Mm. Gangadhar Shastri, 
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Mm. Jaya Deva Mishra and others. A man of strict discipline, 
he planned his life in such a way that every moment of time 
was utilized for purposes of achieving his goal. However, a 
little deviation from the routine did occur at times. He had to 
come back from Varanasi for a short while to get married. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Harsha Nath Jha was. a very well- 
known scholar at that time. He was also associated with the 
court of Maharaja Lakshmishwar Singh. His works are still 
referred to by the scholars of dhttrmashastra. Unlike most of the 
Sanskrit pandits of his era, he had much love for his mother 
tongue, Maithili. He had written a large number of poems in 
Maithili. Harsha Nath is acknowledged as the last great poet 
in Vidyapati's tradition in Mithila”. He had seen Ganganatha 
Jha right from childhood days and had probably an inkling 
that the boy would one day establish milestones on the path 
that he had himself been treading all his life. So, he had much 
earlier selected him as the would-be-bridegroom for his daughter, 
Indumati. The marriage took place while Ganganatha Jha was 
doing his B.A. Soon after the ceremony, he returned to Varanasi 
and began his exercises in reading and writing as before. He 
continued his routine of study even after he got the degree of 
M. A, in 1892. However, his grandmother, Vasumati Devi, died 
at Gandhavari soon after. He had to come back from Varanasi 
since, having lost the support of Gandhavari, he had to earn 
his living and look after his own small family. Lakshmishwar 
Singh again lent his helping hand, and considering his aptitude 
for learning, appointed him as the librarian of Raj Library that 
he had already set up. Ganganatha thus got a job that pre¬ 
sented the opportunity of his choice. He began to pass most of 
his time in the company of books and read mimansa texts under 
the guidance of Mm. Chitradhar Mishra. Life at Darbhanga 
proved to be happy for the family on the one hand and 
intellectually most rewarding as well as meaningful for him 
on the other. Very soon, the family also began to expand in size. 
First were born two sons. The eldest was Bhavanatha. The 
second, Amaranatha, was bom on the 25th of February, 1897. 


19. Jha, Ramanath, 'Vidya Vachaspati Dr. Aditya Nath Jha; Parivarik 
Jhanki Aur Jeevani' (in Hindi), p. 16. 
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However, the time of taking a momentuous decision effect¬ 
ing a radical turn of his life was approaching fast. Lakshmishwar 
Singh, his mentor and patron, died in 1898 just at the age of 40 
years. He was succeeded by his younger brother, Maharaja 
Rameshwar Singh. The new regime at Darbhanga had a marked 
difference with that of Lakshmishwar Singh. Ganganatha Jha 
was not cut out to submit to what his conscience disapproved. 
Circumstances were not quite pleasant for him when he de¬ 
cided to leave Darbhanga Raj for good. Destiny, however, was 
kind to him and he soon got the opportunity to join the Muir 
Central College at Alleihabad as a teacher of Sanskrit. His 
works on mimansa and other aspects of Sanskrit learning had 
already been published. Dr Thibaut, who was the principal of 
this College then, and Dr Venis another stalwart in the field of 
Indology, were both highly impressed by his scholastic writ¬ 
ings and they recommended his name to the government for 
appointment at the Muir Central College^. Thus, soon after 
leaving Darbhanga Raj, he joined this College in 1902 and 
brought his family to Allahabad. Amaranatha Jha, though just 
an infant then, might have faced a sort of 'culture shock' as he 
now came to miss the company of a large number of relatives, 
the sessions of his father's discourse with Chitra Dhar Mishra, 
Chanda Jha, Parmeshwar Jha, etc., and, of course, the ecologi¬ 
cal and cultural milieu of Maithil life. 


20. See Jha, Hetukar (ed.). Autobiographical Notes of Mm. Dr Sir 
Ganganatha ]ha, p. 59. 
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Allahabad was not an unknown place for Ganganatha Jha and 
his family. So, probably, it did not bother him too much to settle 
here rather easily. However, being in a city far bigger in size 
and far greater as a political and educational centre than 
Darbhanga, the members of Ganganatha Jha's family were 
exposed to quite a complex and sophisticated urban life. A 
number of institutions had been created at Allahabad after 
1857'. The city had a municipal board, a public library, the 
High Court of Justice, Muir Central College and a University. 
Pioneer, the English daily newspaper, was brought out from 
here. Such eminent men as Winston Churchill and Rudyard 
Kipling were once associated with this journal. Hindi journal¬ 
ism aiso had its rise in Allahabad. The first Hindi daily, Hindi 
Pradipa, and the first Hindi monthly journal, Saraszoati, were 
published here. Besides all this, Allahabad had become one of 
the most important centres of nationalist movement in the 
country. The names of such figures of Allahabad as Ayodhya 
Nath Kunjru, Tej Bahadur Sapru, Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Sunder Lai, echoed through the length and breadth of the whole 
nation. The atmosphere as such was charged with a spirit, that 
was creative and challenging-challenging the colonial hegemony 
on the one hand and traditional world-view on the other. For 


1. See Bagchi, N.G., "A Brief History of Allahabad", Journal of the 
Ganganatha Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha" Vol. XLIV, Janu- 
ary-December, 1988, 1-4, pp. 145-146. 
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Amaranatha Jha, it was a boon to grow in such a highly stimulat¬ 
ing and cosmopolitan environment from the veiy early years of 
childhood. In 1903, he was admitted to Colonelganj School for 
his primary education and, then, in 1906, after completing his 
primary education, he joined Government High School for 
secondary education. 

Though remaining far from Mithila, the family's connec¬ 
tion with it was never lost. Ganganatha Jha generally used to 
come to the village to stay at home during summer vacation 
every year. Among the members of the family, Maithili re¬ 
mained the medium of interaction even in Allahabad. Besides, 
occasional visits to village reinforced this habit of Maithili speak¬ 
ing. Since they lived at a considerable distance from the vil¬ 
lage, they developed much love for their kinsmen, locality and • 
the mother tongue. Ganganatha Jha believed that school-going 
children and col'<*vstudents should be provided with av¬ 
enues for channelising their energy after study hours in a 
useful and creative manner. So he enthused them to organise 
and stage plays and participate in sports of different kinds. 
Amaranatha Jha developed interest in both while he was a 
student of the Government High School. Ganganatha Jha had 
also taken special care to make his sons thoroughly accom¬ 
plished in Sanskrit. In Allahabad, they were exposed to Hindi 
not only in the school, but in the streets, market places and the 
neighbourhood. English, of course, held the key to success in 
every sphere of life. So, the boys (particularly the senior ones) 
of the family pEiid much attention to it. Amaranatha Jha, par¬ 
ticularly, had read a lot of biographies and books of Indian and 
European history in English by 1910 when he was in his thir¬ 
teenth year-. He also started composing verses in Sanskrit. It 
seems he was quite precocious and took up serious issues to 
engage his mind. As early as 1913, he felt the necessity of a 
college at Darbhanga for the spread of modern education in 
that region. He wrote a long euticle on this issue and sent it to 
the journal Biharee for publication. His father had already had 
reputation of being an eminent Indologist of the country and 


2. See Mehrotra, K.K. (ed.), Amaranatha Jha, A Memorial Volume, 
Department of English, Allahabad, 1957, pp. 123-124. 
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this reputation was increasing day by day as Ganganatha Jha 
was regularly producing books and articles of high intellectual . 
standing. So, in Allahabad, all those who mattered in any 
sphere of activity, were in touch with him. Amaranatha Jha 
thus came close to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Sir Sundar Lai, Sir C.Y. Chintamani and a number of 
celebrities who impressed liim in one context or another. He 
did not miss to attend public lecture of any one of these celeb¬ 
rities. He used to hold discussions with them on such topics as 
Hinduismand Buddhism and itseems, they ail liked this schoolboy's 
presence, manners and interests. He was, perhaps, much 
enamoured of their oratorical capabilities. He always carefully 
watched how they made impact on tlie audience by their 
speeches. All this probably inspired him to start preparing 
himself to match his senior eminent contemporaries at least in 
this regard. Before leaving his school, he delivered two public 
lectures, one in Hindi on vegetarianism and the other against 
the use of alcohol, in English^; both the topics had a direct 
appeal to his conviction. He was a teetotaller and vegetarian 
since his early childhood. It was the time when he was, per¬ 
haps, exploring the fields of activities of his interest. He had 
not confined himself to his class-rooms, though he never ig¬ 
nored his obligations as a student. But, while he was develop¬ 
ing himself, he had to undertake exercise in reading and writ¬ 
ing far beyond his courses of study. The confidence he had in 
his preparation for examination was noticed by his friends. A 
little before his S.L.C. Examination in 1913, he went to pass 
some time at Varanasi with his father's friend Govinda Dasa 
and his family. Shri Ranjan, Govinda Dasa's son, who also 
became the Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University much later, 
recalled those days in the following words^: 'I was about thir¬ 
teen years old and he was three years my senior. During his 
short stay with us, both my elder brother who was practically 
of the same age as young Dr Jha, and myself became very 
friendly with him. We were surprised to see that he had come 
to Banaras without any books even when the examination was 


3. Ibid. 

4. Shri Ranjan, "Dr Amaranatha Jha as an Educa tionist", K.K. Mehrotra 
ed., op.cit., p. 101. 
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so near and he told us that he had come to foiget his books and 
to enjoy and relax in our company. To say the least, we were 
surprised beyond measure and we thought that he could not be 
very serious about his examination, but eveiy hour of our asso¬ 
ciation indicated that he was very clever and a widely read 
person. Even after a lapse of four decades, I cannot forget the 
memory of thoSe glorious days.' In June, 1913, he passed the 
S.L.C. Examination in first class securing distinction in three 
subjects, English, Hindi and Sanskrit. Then, he was admitted into 
the Muir Central College as a student of the first year of the 
Intermediate Arts Classes. 

At the college, he found himself in a bigger world having 
more scope of literary and extra-curricular activities. Soon 
after joining the College, he met the principal and proposed to 
form a college literary union. Jennings, who was the Principal 
then, liked the idea and encouraged him to do so. This literary 
union was soon established and in its first meeting, he deliv¬ 
ered a lecture in favour of residential universities. It seems, he 
was developing maturity far beyond his age and the issues of 
public interest particularly in the context of education and 
universities began to draw his critical appreciation and atten¬ 
tion. He became quite prompt in attending the lectures of Dr. 
Sapru, Malaviyajee and others. These lectures proved to be 
quite educative for him and helped him in understanding the 
way these stalwarts thought, articulated and presented their ideas. 
He was gradually developing and sharpening his own insight by 
discussing the different aspects and consequences of colonial 
rule with Sachchidanand Sinha, Tej Bahadur Sapru and C.Y. 
Chintamani. Considering him to be a student serious in his 
conviction, with a flair for organising his thought both in his 
lectures and writings, Krishna Kant Malaviya requested him to 
write for Maryada and Ahhyudaya. The college authorities ap¬ 
pointed him as the sub-editor of the college magazine and the 
students unanimously elected him as the secretary of the col¬ 
lege union. 

He thus came close to the students of his own generation as 
well as those who were quite senior to him. His contact with his 
teachers also increased. However, his involvement in the different 
activities of the campus did not encroach upon his time of reading 
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and writing. He had started editing two famous Sanskrit works,' 
Dashakumarcharita and Bhoja prahandha just after joining the Muir 
Central College as a first year student. He completed this task 
quite before his Intermediate examinations. He also wrote an 
introduction to each in English and Belvedere Press published 
both the texts in 1914. It was not only the classic texts of 
Sanskrit that held the focus of his intellectual exercise, but the 
literary events of any period or of any place took his fancy. He 
wrote a long review of Lord Curzon's Rede Lecture on 'Mod¬ 
ern Parliamentary Eloquence'. Towards the end of 1914, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore came to Allahabad and stayed with Pearey Lai 
Banerji. A meeting was held at the Hindu Boarding House in 
honour of Tagore. Amaranatha Jha had of course heard of him 
before. So, it was a good opportunity for him to see and know 
this eminent guritdeva from Bengal. He recorded his impression 
in his diary of 16 October, 1914,* 'I have never been impressed 
so deeply by any other person'. Tagore was an intellectual of 
an unusual sort, a genius by all means. Amaranatha Jha must 
have been aware of the influence of Vidyapati on the great 
poet. He might have noticed the manifestation of the finest 
literary sensibility of all the literary traditions of the eastern 
region of the country in Tagore. He was not rmfamiliar with 
Bengali, Oriya and Assamese literary works. He liked to learn 
more and more languages and remain in constant touch of 
their literary development. 

In April, 1915, Hindi Literary Conference was organised at 
Gorakhpur. Amaranatha Jha could not resist his temptation of 
having a first hand knowledge of an important event of Hindi 
world. So, he went to Goreikhpur and participated in the con¬ 
ference. Sachchidanand Sinha, who later became a very emi¬ 
nent vice-chancellor of Patna University, was watching his 
progress from his school days. In 1915, when Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society was established at Patna, he proposed the 
name of Amaranatha Jha for the membership of this august 
body even before he had passed the Intermediate examina¬ 
tions. The same year (1915), he passed the Intermediate 
examinations in second class though he stood fourth in the 
University. 


5. Mehrotra, K.K. ed., op.cit, p. 125. 
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■ He continued his further study at the same college. Stu¬ 
dents re-elected him unanimously as the Secretary of the col¬ 
lege union. At this stage of his career, he brought himself closer 
to Dr Sapru and C.Y. Chintamani. Their influence was such 
that he began to take active interest in political affairs. He 
attended a meeting of the U.R Legislative Council. Then, he 
took permission of Sjr Sunder Lai for attending the meetings 
of the university senate. In December, 1916, Mahatma Gandhi 
came to Allahabad for a few days. Malaviyaji introduced him 
to Gandhi and asked him to take care of this extraordinary 
guest. Amaranatha Jha passed quite a lot of his time in his 
company. A little later, he attended the conference of Indian 
National Congress at Lucknow and then, in 1917, he again 
went to particif.. in this conference in Calcutta. He also led 
a procession of o:««..- hundred and fifty students of the Muir 
College to Nagwa for' the ceremony of the laying of the foun¬ 
dation stone of the Hindu Lfniversity by Lord Hardinge. He 
was thinking of a career in journalism or legal profession. And, 
therefore, probably, he kept himself busy in equipping himself 
with the experience of any event that was significant in any 
sphere of life. So, he attended all the lectures delivered by 
such eminent persons as Annie Besant, Gandhi, S. C. Bose, P. 
C. Ray and others. He did not miss to participate in the sixth 
session of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. It was in this period 
that he came in touch with Sarojini Naidu with whom he later 
became quite intimately associated and the association lasted 
until Sarojni Naidu died in 1949. 

Though his interests in diverse areas carried him too far 
quite often, yet, he continued his routine of reading and writ¬ 
ing. He prepared 'The History of the Muir College' and pre¬ 
sented it in a meeting of the College Historical Society. He also 
edited Hindi Sahitya Sangrah that was published by Ram Dayal 
Agarwal. C.Y. Chintamani advised him to join Leader soon after 
completing his studies. And, no less a person than Bhagwan 
Dasa told him that he had appreciated his writings and was 
glad to know his decision to be a journalist. But destiny was 
carving a different path for him. He passed the B.A. examina¬ 
tions in June 1917, standing first in first class. He was also 
awarded Queen Victoria Empress Jubilee Medal on account of 
securing very high marks. Only a few persons had been awarded 
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this distinguished medal before him. Considering his career, 
his writings that had already appeared in print and had re¬ 
ceived wide acclaim and his ability to present his views In an 
impressive manner, Radford, who was the Principal of the 
Muir Central College, asked him to join the department of 
English as an Assistant Professor under Provincial Educational 
Service. He had completed just twenty years of his age. How¬ 
ever, he had attained sufficient maturity to decide what to do 
as the offer came; and he decided to devote all his life and 
energy to his college, university, students and teachers. He 
soon joined the College staff and simultaneously started at¬ 
tending the M.A. lectures. He combined the role of a student 
with that of a teacher and lived this role for two years with a sense 
of responsibility towards his students while remaining always 
alert for maintaining his position in the M.A. examinations as 
well. 

His senior colleagues in the department, who were also his 
teachers, were pleased to receive him in his new capacity. 
Particularly Prof. S.C. Dunn and Prof. A.C. Mukherjee were 
very helpful. They prepared the routine of the department in 
such a way that his teaching hours did not coincide with his 
M.A. classes; However, some of his well-wishers did not like 
his decision to join the Muir College. C.Y. Cintamani, for ex¬ 
ample, told him repeatedly that he was more suitable to public 
life. Once, he even accused him of having sold his soul to 
government. But all this was taken by Amaranatha Jha as an 
^affectionate gesture of a man who considered himself one of 
his most intimate well-wishers. He also joined Leader and started 
working as Chintamani's assistant in honorary capacity. 
Malaviyajee and Dr Sapru were very attached to Leader and 
they visited Leader office quite often. So, the association with 
these stalwarts continued to grow. Sachchidanand Sinha, it 
seems, was pleased to learn that he had joined the Muir Col¬ 
lege and had also started a career in journalism under the 
guidance of C.Y. Chintamani. In December, 1918, he expressed 
his desire that Amaranatha Jha and P.N. Sapru should take 
charge of Hindustan Review and rim it in Allahabad, In 1919, a 
few months after he had begun to work in the Leader office, 
Chintamani offered the job of Assistant Editor to him. But the 
die had been cast. Amaranatha Jha was not to revise his deci- 
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sion though he maintained his relationship with Chintamani as 
usual. He wrote a series of articles on the report of the Calcutta 
University Commission for Leader. In May this year (1919), he 
passed his M. A. examinations in English and stood first in first 
class. He, thus, completed a phase of life that had begun from 
the class room of Colonelganj School and had maintained a 
progressive graph of success from time to time. The social and 
intellectual environment of Allahabad shaped and chiselled his 
personality a great deal. It was here that he learnt how to write 
and what to speak. His ideas were the product of Allahabad, 
his discipline of life was its gift and so, probably, he made it a 
mission to serve the institutions of this holiest of ail the holy 
cities. Though he came to be identified with Allahabad, his 
linkage with Mithila did not wzme. 

He used to accompany his father in his trip to his village 
in summer vacation. Ganganatha Jha maintained this routine 
of his stay at the village almost every year. Besides, he always 
liked to hold sacred thread ceremonies of his sons and mar¬ 
riage ceremonies of his daughters at his village home. So, 
Amaranatha Jha had to come to the village on many occasions 
and pass time in the company of his relatives and neighbours. 
At the village, he was both an outsider and a member of the 
community. Being a man from outside, he afforded objectivity for 
understanding and analysing the local culture in a perspective 
different from that of insiders. He understood very well all that 
was of value in the cultural heritage of Mithila and, at the same 
time, also identified the currents of decadence affecting the 
every day life of people. He learnt Maithili script in order to 
read and use old Sanskrit books and manuscripts written by 
the Pandits of past centuries. His proficiency in writing Maithili 
script and reading even very old manuscripts written in this 
script, perhaps, helped him in learning and discovering Vidyapati, 
Govinda Das and their literary tradition on the one hand and 
the rich contributions of Maithil pandits to Sanskrit literature 
on the other. Even the folk traditions of Mithila could not 
escape the attention of his alert mind and he was charmed by 
its folk songs, folk tales, proverbs, etc. Even occasional partici¬ 
pation in the affairs of the family or community at the village 
or in the locality made him proud of the cultural heritage of 
Mithila and reinforced his love for his mother tongue, Maithili, 
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a great deal. His knowledge of Maithili script, perhaps, also 
helped him in learning very quickly the Bengali script. This 
enabled him to read the books written in Bengali and so, his 
knowledge of Bengali literature was all first hand. It is said, he 
also developed skill in deciphering Oriya and Assamese scripts. 
It seems, he was a lover of language and literature by nature. 
On 16 November in 1919, he attended for the first time a 
Mushaira held in Allahabad. And, since then, he began to pre¬ 
pare himself for learning Urdu and Persian and also the Arabic 
script. His exercises in Sanskrit, English and Maithili, however, 
continued unabated. Very soon, in 1920, he edited quite a 
famous text of Sanskrit literature, Rasarnava, written by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Shankara Mishra of the fifteenth century. 
This great pandit belonged to the same village of Sarisab-Pahi. 
In fact, the legends associated with the life of this pandit and 
that of his eminent father, Ayachi Mishra, are still current not 
only in the locality, but in the whole region. Both father and son 
along with their descendants contributed quite significantly to 
the glory of their village. Amaranatha Jha, perhaps, chose to 
edit Rasarnava not only because of its high intellectual value, 
but also because he considered it his obligation to serve Shankar 
Mishra whose seat of learning he happened to belong to. 

His father had a very high regard for Chanda Jha, whom 
he had known quite intimately since his childhood days spent 
at the village Gandhavari. Chanda Jha is one of the few stal¬ 
warts who championed the cause of Maithili during the sec¬ 
ond-half of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
present century. He was a great poet, Kavishzvar. His Ramayana 
is a classic of Maithili literature. He wrote a number of songs 
in praise of Lord Shiva known in Mithila as Maheshavani. 
Amaranatha Jha collaborated with his father in editing the 
Maheshavani written by Chanda Jha. Besides this, he brought 
out Selections from Morley and decided to read Kavya Prakash, 
a classic of Sanskrit Poetics, with his father with a view to 
revising its translation into English done by Ganganatha Jha 
earlier. 

He was also attracted to Urdu literature and three persons 
in particular had enthused him to delve deep into it. They were 
Prof. A.C. Mukherjee, Moulavi Md. Ali 'Nami' and Sheikh 
Mehdi Hassan 'Nasiri'. As mentioned earlier, he learnt the 
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Arabic script, and spent months to acquire so much expertise 
in using this lang:uage as to interact with its masters quite 
easily. He was soon elected vice-president of the Urdu Associa¬ 
tion. Prem Chand, a great name of the Hindi world of those 
days (and of all time to come), who was, perhaps, impressed 
with Ws understanding of Urdu poets and their poetry and, 
therefore, asked him to write on Akbar for Madhuri. He gradu¬ 
ally developed inwardness in this literature to such an extent 
that his writings on Urdu literature began to receive acclaim of 
even its seasoned critics. About Meer, it is said that he came to 
limelight by the efforts of Allahabad school in general and 
Abdul Haque, Asrar, Lakhanavi and Amaranatha Jha in par¬ 
ticular*. 

As his involvement in the affairs of the campus and his 
reflection on the conditions of literary status and development 
of Sanskrit, English, Hindi, Maithili and Urdu increased, he, 
probably, considered it his solemn duty to raise his voice for 
what is desirable regarding education, educational institutions, 
and the language policy for the country as a whole. Since the 
early days of the third decade of the present century, one finds 
most of his writings and lectures addressed to these issues. 
Until 1930, it seems, he spent time in gathering experiences, 
growing sophistication in his own discipline of life and prepar¬ 
ing himself to serve the cause of education in India, of course 
in his own way. He developed a conviction that regeneration 
of the country could be possible only through education. How¬ 
ever, for having a closer view of the different facets of the 
growing schedule of his life before 1930, some extracts from his 
diaries are given here^. 


6. Shukla, Anjani, "SiridtaneMeerKeAhistaBoh" (inHindi), Kadatnbini, 
January, 1994, p. 100. 

7. Amaranatha Jha kept a diary regularly from 1910 until he died. 
Unfortunately, none of his diaries could be available. However, 
parts of them were published by K.K. Mehrotra after his death 
and the entries related to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu were included'in 
the book Sarojini Naidu, See, Mehrotra, K.K., (ed), op.cit. pp. 123, 
157; Jha, Amaranatha, Sarojini Naidu, A Personal Homage (for 
Private Circulation only). The Indian Press, Allahabad, 1949. 
Both of these works have been consulted for selecting the entries 
presented here. 
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1910 

July 4 : Started from Pahitol* for Allahabad. At Darbhanga, the 
two elder uncles’ and Pandit Chitradhar Mishra came to 
meet us. 

August 14 ; Read History of India by Lethbridge. 

September 24 : Read the lives of Napoleon and Nelson. 

1913 

January 1 : Read the Journal of the Marquess of Hastings. 

January 2 : Played three long sets of tennis. 

Jcinuary 4 : Read Morley's Gladstone. His praise of Mr Balfour 
even in 1857 very high. Mr Boonar Law is hardly a fit leader 
for the Unionist Party. 

January 11: Read Telang's History of India, and Sirdar Jogendra 
Singh's Nur Jehan. 

January 22; Attended the meeting for the Hindu University at 
the Hindu Boarding House. Dr Sundar Lai promised a do¬ 
nation of 1 lakh; Lala Ram Charan Das, Rs. 75,000. Dr Sapru 
asked me to call for three cheers for Malaviyaji. I asked 
Malaviyaji whether this donation of Pandit Sundar Lai was 
in addition to his previous anonymous gift of Rs. 50,000. He 
said 'Kya unko loot lena chahte ho?' 

January 26 ; At the George Town Association spoke for half an 
hour in Hindi in favour of vegetarianism. 

February 2 : Spoke at the George Town Association against the 
use of alcohol. 

February 11; Saraswati Puja. We acted 'Pancharatra' and 'Gramya 
Pathshala'. Sir George Knox and Dr Satish Chandra Banerji 
came among others. 


8. Pahitol is a part of the Village Sarisab — Pahi. However, resi¬ 
dents of this part, which is quite a large part, generally consider 
it a full-fledged village. Ganganatha Jha's father had his house 
in the central part of Sarisab. But, later, he shifted from that place 
and built up his house in the part known as Pahitol. 

9. The two elder uncles were, probably, Vindhyanatha Jha and 
Gananatha Jha. 
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February 25 : Composed some Sanskrit verses on Holi. 

March 8 : At the Hindu Boarding House a farewell address was 
presented to Prof. G. Stewart, who has not been noted for 
efficiency in teaching, but for his liberal and sympathetic 
ideas. 

March 20 : Went to the Leader office, where had long discussion 
with Mr Chintamani on the relation between Hinduism and 
Buddhism. 

April 12: At Pahitol there was a performance of Parijataharana. 

April 18 : Attended the meeting of the Maithil Mahasabha at 
Madhubani. 


May 6 ; At Pahitol there was a performance of Gauri Parinaya. 


Jime 26 ; Read Mill's Autchiography. 

June 27 : Read Raghuvamsha. 

July 8 : Wrote an article for the Biharee on the necessity of a 
college at Darbhanga. 

July 23 : Admitted to the Muir Central College. 


August 2: Attended a meeting in the Mayo Hall of the Elemen¬ 
tary Education league. Dr Sapru and Mr Chintamani made 
good speeches. 


August 24 : Attended Malaviyaji's lecture on Religious Educa¬ 
tion. 


August 26 : Saw the principal, Mr Jennings, who said he would 
welcome the formation of a literary union for the College. 

August 28 : Preliminary meeting of representatives to discuss 
the proposal for the Union. Among them were Kapildeva 
Malaviya, Harish Chandra, Kashi Prasad Pande, L.H. Niblett, 
Har Prasad Mishra, Newal Kishore Agarwala. Professor Dunn 
presided. 

August 29: Went to see Malaviyaji and then to the Maryada and 
Abhyudaya office to meet Krishna Kant Malaviya, who asked 
me to write a series of articles on Kalidasa for Maryada. 

October 7 : Called on Dr Sapru to gather some material for a 
biographical sketch which the Editor of the Maryada has 
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asked me to write. Dr Sapru was very cordial but very firm 
about his unwillingness to have anything written about him. 

October 13 : Called on Dr Satish Chandra Baneiji, who was 
good enough to give me some notes for my Maryada article 
about him. 

November 5 : First meeting • of the college literary Union. 
Dunn presided. I spoke in favour of Residential Universi¬ 
ties. 

1914 

January 17: Attended a meeting of the Hindu Marriage Reform 
league, presided over by Dr Sapru. 

January 31 : Took the part of Vidushaka in Pratijna 
Yaugandhanarayana which we staged on the occasion of the 
Saraswati Puja. 

May 3: Started writing Sanskrit commentary on Vishrutacharit 
of Dashakumaracharit. 

May 17 : Heard alha at Pahitol. 

July 17 : Called on Mr S. Sinha at 7 Elgin Road. He is a most 
entertaining talker. 

August 1 : I was appointed Sub-Editor of the Muir College 
Magazine, which is being started. 

August 4 :1 was elected Secretary of the College Union unop¬ 
posed. 

August 7 : Wrote a long review of Curzon's Rede lecture on 
■'Modern Parliamentary Eloquence'. 

August 25 : My edition of Dashakumaracharita was published 
today by the Belvedere Press, with an introduction in En¬ 
glish. 

August 30 : Wrote a preface on Bhasa to be read at the College 
Historical Society. 

August 31 : Meeting of the Hindu University Society. Babu 
Govinda Dasa, Babu Bhagavan Das, Babu Kali Charan Mittra, 
Babu Gyanendranath Basu, Lala Sukhbir Singh, Dr Sapru 
were present among others. 
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October 15 : Dr Rabindra Nath Tagore has come here and is 
staying in George Town with Pearey Lai Banerji. 

October 16 : Meeting at the Hindu Boarding House in 
honour of Dr Tagore. I have never been impressed so deeply 
by any other person. 

October 25 : Wrote an English Introduction to Bhojaprabhandha, 
being brought out by the Belvedere Press. 

November 1 : Learnt that Dr Thibaut has died in Germciny. 
Since he left Allahabad I had met him only once in Simla on 
the occasion of the Orientalists' conference convened in 1911 
by Sir Harcourt Butler. There I had met also Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar and Sir Denison Ross. 

1915 

January 20 : Saraswati Puja at Pahitol. The Lakhnour party 
staged Ushaliarana. 

April 2 : At Gorakhpur attended the Hindi Literary 
conference. Rai Devi Prasad 'Pooma' delivered a good presi¬ 
dential address. 

April 3 : Went to Mrs Besant's public lecture on Education. She 
seemed to burn with prophetic glow as she described her 
vision of the India to be, the India of our dreams, the ideal 
India. 

June 17 : At Banaras accompanied father to see Pandit Shiva 
Kumar Mishra, He is such a great scholar, but very simple 
in his ways. 

July 24: Called on Mr Chintamani. Dr Sapru and Munshi Iswar 
Saran were also there. Dr Sapru said to me 'My son was 
telling me of the subjects you are taking up for the B.A. I 
think (excuse my liberty in saying so) it is not a very happy 
combination. Why don't you take up mental and moral 
sciences when your Sanskrit is so strong'? I said, 'I am 
thinking of a career in Journalism or in Law. Will philosophi¬ 
cal studies be of any help to me?' 'Let me tell you it is a very 
mistaken idea. The great thing in Law is to distinguish 
between things and Philosophy alone can teach you this', 
But 1 had been so impressed with Professor Jevons that I 
decided to stick to Economics. 
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August 11 : I was unanimously re-elected Secretary of the 
College Union. 

September 22 : Saw Mr Chintamani who said, 'Come out of the 
College soon and join the Leader staff and become an agita¬ 
tor. But if you desire to be an extremist, then join govern¬ 
ment service and not public life'. 

October 6 : Union meeting presided over by Mr Chintamani. In 
his concluding observatior« he remarked that I spoke too 
fast. Later I told him I must have spoken really fast if a 
Madrasi thought so. 

October 8 : At Digha Ghat met Mrs Annie Besant who was 
going to Muzaffarpur to preside over the Bihari students' 
conference. 

November 24: At the College Historical Society meeting I read 
a paper on 'The History of the Muir College'. 

December 3 : The Lieutenant Governor laid the foundation 
stone of the Kayastha Pathshala at Chandpur Salori. 

December 5 : Mrs Besant's speech on Home Rule. For a whole 
hour everyone in the vast audience sat spell-bound. 

December 29 : Attended the sixth session of the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, presided over by Pandit Govind Narain Mishra. 

1916 

January 29: Called on Dr Rash Bihari Ghosh at Anand Bhawan. 
He said he was usually engaged on the weak side. 

February 4 ; Led a procession of 150 Muir College students to 
Nagwa for the ceremony of the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Hindu University by the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge. 
Very impressive function. 

February 6: In the morning attended lectures by Dr P.C. Ray 
and Dr J.C. Bose. In the afternoon lectures by Mrs Besant 
and Mr Gandhi. The latter arrived about an hour late owing 
to a motor accident. The Maharaja of Darbhanga was in the 
chair. In the middle of Mr Gandhi's speech, Mrs Besant 
stood up, and said, 'Mr President, I appeal to you to stop 
this most injurious conversation with students. It is most 
objectionable', Mr Gandhi said 'If the President thinks my 
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speech objectionable, I shall sit down. This is not the first 
time that I have been interrupted in my speech. 1 await your 
orders, Mr President.' The students shouted, 'Go on'. 'No', 
said Mr Gandhi, 'No one but the President. I shall obey only 
the President.' The President said, 'Please explain your 
meaning', Mr Gandhi, 'Yes, I am explaining my meaning'. 
Mrs Besant has interrupted me because of her intense love 
for India, (Mrs Besant 'Hear, hear!'). .. 'Later, he said that 
the British civilians become overbearing and tyrannical be¬ 
cause of their contact with us. I ventured to say, 'Oh, no', Mr 
Gandhi retorted, 'Please don't say, oh, no. Just think. A man 
is good today and becomes bad tomorrow. Is not his becom¬ 
ing worse or less good due to his associates?' 

February 8 ; Attended Professor Patrick Geddes' lecture on 
"The Ideals of a Modem University". 

March 10 : Attended a meeting of the University Senate. Did 
not think mucii ot the speeches. 

March 11 : Attended Sir George Knox's lecture on his Excava¬ 
tions of Garhwa-in the seventies of the last century. 

March 18 : Last meeting of the College Union — The Principal, 
Dr Hill presided and referred to my work as Secretary in 
most generous terms. 

April 23 : Attended the inaugural meeting of the Gokhale 
Society. Dr Sapru presided. Mrs Besant was the principal 
speaker, Malavlyaji, Bhupendra Nath Basu, . . . 
Govindaraghavachariar, Samarth, Mazharul Haq, S. Sinha 
were among those present. 

September 25 to October 5 : Visited Mathura, Jaipur, Ajmer, 
Ujjain and Onkar. 

October 28 ; At Banaras, Babu Bhagawan Das said he had read 
some of my articles and thought I was wise in having de¬ 
cided to be a journalist. 

November 16: Attended Professor Gardner Brown's lecture on 
Muhammad-bin-Tughlak. 

November 22 : Attended meeting in memory of Pandit Bishan 
Narayan Dar. 

November 28 : Asked Dr Hill if he had any objection to my 
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attending the Congress. He said there could be no objection 
to my going as a visitor, and hoped I would not get into 
trouble. 

December 13 : Collected material for Hindi Sahitya Sangrah 
which Ram Dayal Agarwala is going to bring out. 

December 21 : Called at Malaviyaji's George Town house 
to see Mr Gandhi. Met him, Malaviyaji and Mr Polak. 
Malaviyaji said, "Gemdhi is your neighbour, so he is your 
guest, and you have to look after him". The talk was about 
democracy, self-government, Mrs Besant, Lloyd George, 
Brahmacharya. 

December 22 : From 3 to 5 stayed at Malaviyaji's house, 
talking to Mr Gandhi and Mr Polak. Then to the College 
Physics Lecture Theatre where Mr Gandhi read his paper 
before the Economic Society. I took his paper from him 
which was written on sheets on which was printed his South 
African address, "Tolstoy farm, Johannesburg". He asked 
me to request Mr Chintamani to send to him the proofs for 
correction. 

December 23 : From 11 to 4 stayed at Malaviyaji's house, 
talking to Mr Gandhi, Mr Polak, Ramdas Gandhi, Mr Merh 
(who has been several times to jail for passive resistance). 
Mr Chintamani sent the proofe of Mr Gandhi's lecture for 
correction. I asked for and obtained from Mr Gandhi the 
original manuscript. He said, "This lecture is worthier of the 
waste-paper basket than your desk". 

December 24 : Went at 7.30 to Malaviyaji's house. At 9 Mr 
Gandhi asked me to accompany him to Professor Jevons' 
Economics Department. Thence we went to Professor Gidwani 
for breakfast; then to Malviyaji's city house; then to the 
railway station to see Mr Gandhi off. 

December 25 : Went to Lucknow to attend the Congress. 

December 26 : The meeting of the Congress began at 2.00 
Surendranath Banfirji was the only leader who could control 
the large gathering. 

December 28: Lucknow: Attended the Congress. Sarojini Naidu 
and C.P. Ramaswami Iyer made excellent speeches, spe¬ 
cially the former, who evoked much enthusiasm. Meston, 
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the Lieutenant-Governor, warmly cheered her. My admira¬ 
tion has greatly increased after hearing her. Meston had 
been specially praised for his progressive views by Mr Gokhale, 
and his presence at the Congress was supposed to be an 
evidence of his liberalism. 

December 29 : Seventeen persons spoke on the resolution on 
Self-Government, which was moved by Surendranath Banerji, 
and seconded by Mrs Besant. Surendranath's style of speak¬ 
ing is rather out of date, reminiscent of Chatham and Burke; 
but he is still the first favourite on the Congress platform. 
He is still vigourous and can control vast audience. Among 
others who spoke were Mr Hlak, Bipin Chandra Pal, Mazharul 
Haq, J. Baptista, and Mrs Naidu. 

Attended the one Script and One language conference at 
8.30 in the Arya Samaj Camp. Mr Gandhi presided. Among 
the speakers were Munshi Ram, Malaviyaji, Mrs Besant, 
Satya Deva anu L.P. Ramaswami lyar. 

1917 

In the Leader of January 6, 1917, I wrote my impressions of 
Congress speakers, in course of which 1 said of Mrs Naidu: 
"The bird of the Deccan is sweet-voiced. One imagines, as 
one listens to her, that the kokil is singing. Her language is 
very well-chosen, and the spell she casts by her words is 
abiding." 

January 11 : Wrote to Mrs Naidu asking for a contribution to 
the Muir College Magazine. 

January 15 : Mrs Naidu addressed a public meeting. She has 
accepted my invitation to address the College on the 20th. 
The Principal, Dr Hill, told me he was very pleased she was 
coming, but she must not speak on politics. 

January 20 : In the morning called on Mrs Naidu to remind her 
that she was to come to the College in the afternoon. She 
said, "You young men never let me forget any engagement". 

I introduced Dr Hill to her. There was an immense gath¬ 
ering and many had to stand outside the lecture theatre. It 
was with difficulty that I could provide seats for the Anand 
Bhawan party. After Mrs Naidu finished readings from her 
poetry. Dr Hill called upon me, without previous warning. 
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to propose a vote of thanks. I was exceedingly nervous, but 
the Principal said I spoke well. 

Mrs Naidu, accompanied by Jawaharlal Nehru, came to 
Professor Gidwani's tea-party. There she said, "You gentle¬ 
men in U.P. have tired me out and yet Mr Jha said this 
afternoon that my address was entertaining. Did you find it 
entertaining?" I was greatly embarrassed for I had used an 
unfortunate expression, and to cover my confusion, said, 
"we all thought it extremely interesting". She said she must 
get back to Hyderabad soon, as her husband was ready to 
beat her with a stick for staying so long away from home 
and setting such a bad example to the rest of India's women. 

July 24 : Professor Abhay Charan Mukeiji called and asked if 
I would accept an officiating Professorship at the Muir Col¬ 
lege. VS^at an opportunity for a lad of twenty! 

July 25 : Mr Radford, the acting Principal, offered me Profes¬ 
sorship. I consulted Mr Dunn who said he would arrange 
the time-table so that my teaching work would not interfere 
with the M.A. lectures. 

August 1 : Began rny work as Professor with the III year B.Sc. 
and I year Intermediate class. I was very well received by 
the students. I find the work interesting. 

August 24 : Mr Chintamcmi, while congratulating me, said "1 
had hoped you would become a politician. You are suited to 
public-life". 

September 16 : At the Home Rule Office, Mr Chintamani told 
me, "How dare you come here, you have sold your soul to 
Government ?" I replied, "My soul is still my own". 

October 8; In the afternoon went to the Oxford and Cambridge 
Hostel to hear Mrs Naidu. She said : Of course, I remember 
you. I hear you are a professor now. You have changed since 
I saw you last. You look more grave. Her address was splen¬ 
did, as usual. 

October 14 : Went to Bhagalpur for the Bihari Students confer¬ 
ence, presided over by Mr Gandhi. He spoke in Hindi, in 
which he is not fluent and which has a flavour of Gujarati. 

October 16: At the conference, Mrs Naidu said to me: "Gandhiji 
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does not want any English speech. I don't know how I am 
going to speak in Hindustani. I tell you what, when I get up, 
ask students to shout, "English, English". But actually she 
spoke in high-flown, Persianised Urdu. 

She told me a Hindi-Urdu clash is bound to come. 'As 
professor, it should be your duty to train the critical faculty 
of your students. I am sick of hearing my poetry lauded to 
heavens'. About the Indian members of Ae council, 'Jinnah 
is the most influential; Sapru is highly respected. The most 
hated person is Malaviyaji. Shaft is able, but unreliable'. 

December 28 : Calcutta: Mrs Naidu spoke at the Congress on 
the resolution on Self-Government. She said she supported 
it on behalf of the womanhood of India. Her phrases were 
exquisite and she was heard all over. 

Sneaked into the meeting of the Subjects Committee of the 
Congress and attended it from 10 a.m to 10 p.m., was much 
struck with Jinnah's skill in debate. 

1918 

April 20 : Chintamani told me : "I repeat what I told you in 
Calcutta. You have been made for public life. You should 
have been a lawyer or a journalist". 

April 23 : Received Lord Morley's reply to my letter asking for 
permission to make a selection from his writings. He says: 
"I feel honoured that such a thought should have occurred 
to you. I doubt if I approve. But in’ any case the matter had 
better be in the hands of my friends, the Macmillan's". 

I am to start work in the Leader office from tomorrow, as 
Chintamani's assistant in an honorary capacity. 

To the Leadei- office Malaviyaji and Dr Sapru used to come 
often; sometimes also Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana and 
Pandit Kailash Nath Katju. The last applied to me and P.N. 
Sapru Macaulay's description of Gladstone— "the rising 
hope of the stern and unbending Tories". 

May 5 :1 had a curious dream at noon today. Wordsworth was 
presiding as a judge and I was appearing before him to 
plead for Asquith and Bryce who had been accused of pro¬ 
fessional misdemeanour in allowing their photographs and 
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autographs to be published. I was making an eloquent speech 
when I woke up. 

May 25 : The Leader had 3370 subscribers; it spends Rs. 1,100/ 

- monthly on Reuter and Associated Press of India; the 
newsprint costs Rs. 4,000/- a month. (Before the War it was 
only Rs, 1,000/- a month). 

June 13 : Called on Lala Shri Ram of Delhi, the well-known 
Urdu scholar, the author of Khumkhamar-e-Jawmd. 

July 6 : At the Leader Office, Mr Chintamani took me and P.N. 
Sapru to a corner verandah and read out the Montague - 
Chelmsford report to us. It seems at first sight to be a 
progressive document. Chintamani said, "I am making you 
my political adviser". 

July 10 : Dr Sapru dictated to me the first of a series of articles 
on the Reforms, and said, "Please do not hesitate to suggest 
any improvement in the lar^uage". 

July 17 : At Professor A.C. Mukeiji's house learnt that Father 
is to go to Banaras as Principal of the Sanskrit College in 
place of the Late Dr Venis whose favourite pupil he had been 
in the late eighties. 

July 20 : At the Leader office Mr Chintamani asked me to read 
a secret letter from Surendranath Banerji proposing a sepa¬ 
rate Moderates' conference. 

August 6 : Met Mr Srinivasa Sastri at Chintamani's place, 
l^ishna Ram Mehta said that if at any time I decided to 
become a journalist, the Leader would most gladly welcome 
me. 

August 24 : Before the Oriental Society I read a paper on 'The 
East in Western Literature'. Dr Sapru was in the chair. 

September 11: College Farewell to Father on his departure for 
Banaras. 

September 13 ; Received a letter from the Macmillans to say 
that Lord Morley had agreed to a selection from his works, 
and they would publish the book. 

September 28 ; Ram Babu Saxena and Reghupati Sahay^® have 
been appointed Deputy Collectors as University nominees. 


10. Raghupati Sahay, better known as Firaq Goralchpuri, later be¬ 
came a great Urdu poet According to Haribans Rai Bachchan, a 
very well known name in the world of Hindi Literature, Firaq 
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October 6 ; Reached Purneah for the Student's conference and 
stayed at the Darbhanga House, where the President, Mrs 
Naidu also is staying. She delivered the Presidential address 
in Urdu which was not easily understood by the gathering. 
In the evening we went out for a long drive. 

About Jinnah she said, "He is constantly hanging round his 
young wife as if afraid somebody will run away with her. 
You men should marry at 20, finish with love and wives at 
40 and then be free for public life". 


Gorakhpur! and Amaranatha Jha were batch mates at the Muir 
College. Bachchan also recalls a story that was in wide circula¬ 
tion in Allahabad according to which Ganganatha Jha was the 
Vice-Chancellor and he used his authority to persuade Firaq 
Gorakhpur! to drop at the B.A. examinations of 1917 in order to 
make clear the way for his son, Amaranatha Jha, to stand first. 
See Bachchan, Haribans Rai, Basere Se Door (in Hindi), Rajpal 
and Sons, Delhi, 6th edn., 1993, p.23. This story, of course, has a 
bit of truth in the sense that both Amaranatha Jha and Raghupati 
Sahay Firaq Gorakhpur! were batch mates. Regarding the truth 
value of the rest of this story, it may be mentioned that Ganganatha 
Jha was simply a Professor of Sanskrit at the Muir College in 
1917. He became the Vice-Chancellor much later, in 1923. So the 
question of Ganganatha Jha (mis)using his authority as the Vice- 
Chancellor for persuading Firaq Gorakhpuri or any one else to 
do one thing or another in favour of his son does not arise. Firaq 
Saheb, of course, had not appeared at the B.A. examinations of 
1917. He himself explained the reason of dropping at the said 
examinations much later, long after the death of Amaranatha 
Jha, in his book Bnzme Zindagi: Range Shairi, Bharatiya Jnanpith 
Prakashan, Delhi, 1970, p.9. In this book, he writes that he was 
married against his wishes while he was in the Intermediate 
class. The marriage proved to be very unhappy to him and he 
soon fell ill and his illness gradually increased in severity to such 
an extent that he lost hope of his recovery and, therefore, it was 
not at all physically possible for him to appear at the B.A. 
examinations of 1917. he had to drop and later he underwent 
treatment under the care of a great Vcddya which helped him and 
he became well and then in 1918 he could manage to appear at 
the B.A. examinations. Amaranatha Jha, it may be mentioned 
here, never took heed of rumours and stories such as this consid¬ 
ering, perhaps, that all those who knew him and his father were 
not vulnerable to false, petty and narrow minded attitude under¬ 
lying the said story. 
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October 7 ; Mrs Naidu made morning tea. She said, "Every 
poem in the Broken Wing has a history". She inscribed a copy 
of the book for me, writing the lines : 

"Behold, I rise to greet the destined spring. 

And scale the stars on my broken wing". 

She said, "Perfect beauty compensates for all the ills of life. 
Look at these fireflies, bright creatures of an hour. You are 
the youngest professor in India and in a great college. You 
must treat your students as your friends. Before you, Seshadri 
had the distinction of being the youngest professor". To a 
member of the Reception Committee she said: "Get Mr Jha 
to make a speech; he is your most prominent visitor". I said, 
"I shall speak when I am President and you the most impor¬ 
tant visitor". 

October 21: Met Sir Sankaran Nalr at Dr Sapru's tea-party. He 
is Education Member of the Viceroy's Council. Malaviyaji, 
Jawaharlal, Lalit Mohan Banerji were also there. 

December 3 : VYith P.N. Sapru called on Mr S. Sinha, who said 
he was finding it difficult to conduct the Hindustan Remew 
from Patna and wanted us to take charge of it. 

1919 

January 26; Attended convocation which had not been held at 
the usual time in November owing to the influenza epi¬ 
demic. 

February 4: Mr Chintamani offered to me the Assistant Editorship 
of the Leader. I asked him to keep the offer open till July. 

March 28 : After all the written papers, my M.A. Viva-Voce 
Examination took place today. Professor Dunn and Profes¬ 
sor Brown were the examiners. A stiff test of 45 minutes. 

May 10 : The M.A. results are announced and I take a First. I 
had not been able to work as hard for my degree as I should 
have. All's well, however. 

July 11 : Finished the Selections from Morley. 

July 27: Called on Mr S. Sinha, whose wife has died. Met 
there Mr Hasan Imam, Dr Sapru, Babu Rajendra Prasad. 
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August 8 : Started writing for the Leader a series of articles on 
the Report of the Calcutta University Commission, which 
has just been published. 

November 16 : For the first time attended a Mushaira. It was 
held in the Hindu Boarding House under the presidentship 
of Brijnarain Chakbast. 

November 18: Attended a Kavi Sammelan at the Hindu Board¬ 
ing House under the Chairmanship of Shyam Bihari Mishra. 
Sumitranandan Pant read a good poem. 

November 21: Attended a meeting of the Senate. As dull as in 
the past. 

December 6 : From 11 to 2, I was at Professor A.C. Mukerji's 
house; from 3 to 5.30 at the Kayastha Pathshala Prize giving 
ceremony. Then to the city Y.M.C.A. to attend a magic lan¬ 
tern lecture; then dinner with Mr S. Sinha, along with Dr 
Sapru, Dr Ranjit Singh, Rama Shankar Bajpai, Tara Chand, 
Chintamani, Rai Krishnaji. Then from 10.30 to 2.30 at the 
Musalman Boarding House Mushaira. 

1920 

February 3 : Edited Shankar Mishra's Rasarnava for the 
Chowkhambha Sanskrit series. 

February 9 : The Lieutenant-Governor told me he had sent up 
my name for appointment to the Indian Educational Service, 
and Sir Mohd. Shafi and Sir Henry Sharp had to forward it 
to the Secretary of State. 

February 11 : Kunwar Maharaj Singh, the Education Secretary, 
said the I.E.S. might be abolished and asked me if I would 
be willing to join Class I service. 

May 3 : Sent final irrstalment of Chandra Kavi's Maheshvani for 
publication to the Indian Press. It has been edited jointly by 
father and me. 

May 26 : Began reading Kavyaprakasha with father, with a view 
to revising the first edition of his translation of it. 

June 23: Started for Janakpur via Jayanagar... Spent the night 
at Mahinathpur. 
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June 24 : Janakpur did not seem to possess any atmosphere of 
sanctity or of antiquity but Girijasthan is much more im¬ 
pressive. 

August 4 ; The Macmillans sent my edition of Morley. 

August 17 : Called on Dr Sapru, who has been appointed Law 
Member of Viceroy's Council He said he was veiy fortunate 
for almost all public men of all parties had sent to him their 
good wishes. He had received letters only from three En¬ 
glishmen, Lowndes, Muddiman and Jardine; "That shows 
how popular I am with the Europeans!" 

August 22 ; Mr Chintamani said to Dr Sapru, referring to 
me,"This man would be brilliant at the bar or in journalism, 
but he buries himself in Government service". 

September 11 : Mr Chintamani told me that among the public 
I was not popular, though I was admired, but that I was 
much liked and respected in a select circle. 

October 3 : With Mr Sinha went to attend Malaviyaji at the 
Home Rule League. 

October 7 ; Wrote a review of H.G. Wells' Outline of History, a 
remarkable achievement by a single writer. 

November 10: At Banaras called on Sir Ashutosh Mukerji with 
Father. When Father introduced me. Sir Ashutosh excleiimed, 
"Come in. Lord Morley". 

December 13: At the Jain Hostel I read a paper on Disraeli. Dr 
G.N. Chakravarti presided. 

December 16 : Iqbal Ahmad's party to meet Dr Sapru. There 
was a guest's competition in which we were required to 
describe Dr Sapru's character. My description, which Dr Sapru 
relished and at which the Chief Justice was aghast, was "An 
extremist in disguise, Chintamani his evil genius". 

1921 

January 21: My lecture at the University Society on Morley. Dr 
Weir was in the chair. 
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February 1 : At dinner at Mr Sinha's place, Mr Chintamani 
asked for suggestions for tire post of University Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor ... the Lieutenant-Governor was not in favour of full 
time \^ce-Chancellor just yet. The names of Mr Justice Gokul 
Prasad, Mr Justice Sulaiman, Mr Durack, Bishop Westcott 
were discussed. Mr Justice Lindsay was considered to be 
the best. Mr Sinha said that Lord Sinha wants hint to be 
President of the Bihar Legislative Council. 

February 3; Invited Mr Chintamani to dinner. The other guests 
were Mehta Krishna Ram, Girija Shankar Bajpai, Rai Krishnaji, 
Mr K. Kichlu and Prof. A.C. Mukerji. Learnt that Gokul 
Prasad is to be \^ce-ChancelIor, as the Governor wants an 
Indian. Chintamani said he had been shocked, on looking 
into the files to see what frantic efforts De la Fosse and 
Richardson had made to keep all Indians out of the I.E.S. 

March 1 ; Jawaharlal Nehru and Purushottam Das Tandan 
came to the College to ensure that there should be no distur¬ 
bance during the Mulla Fazil Examinations which are to 
start tomorrow. They asked me when I was going to resign 
my post. 

March 10 : Attended the meeting of the Faculty of Arts and 
moved my resolution for the institution of M.A. degree in 
Hindi. De la Fosse, Watson, Kichlu and some others 
complimented me on my speech. 

March 11 : At the Senate meeting Mackenzie proposed me for 
election to the Municipal Board as University representa¬ 
tive. Dr Ganesh Prasad seconded the proposal. I was elected. 

March 17 : Saw Malaviyaji, who asked me to give him an 
elaborate scheme for the teaching of English. 

March 18 : Met at the Radford's tea Prof. F.W. Thomas of 
Oxford — a very quiet and shy scholar. 

Dr Sapru said to many persons assembled in his room, "This 
lad who is not even married, has become a city Father". 

April 23 : At the Finance Committee meeting of the Municipal 
Board, Purushottam Das Tandan took me aside and asked 
me what my attitude would be in regard to the proposal to 
present an address to Mr Gandhi. 
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July 5 : The Maharaja of Darbhanga“ sent for me and asked me 
to write a book on our common ancestor, Mahesh Thakur. 

August 14 : Met Akbar, the renowned Urdu poet. 

August 18 : With Mr Kichlu and Maulvi Nasim called on 
Akbar, who talked most entertainingly for over an hour, 
relating anecdotes, composir^ impromptu verses, witty and 
mildly sarcastic. 

October 14 : Finished writing Introduction to Sanskrit 
Gadyaratnavali, which is being brought out by the Indian 
Press. 

October 22 : The Municipal Board adopted my draft of the 
address to the Prince of Wales. Even those who were op¬ 
posed to the presentation told me there was nothing to 
object to in my draft. 

October 25 : Shankar Prasad Saksena, of the I year class, came 
saying that Durack, the Principal, wanted him to leave the 
College as at School last year he had been suspended of 
joining the Non-Cooperation movement. Wrote on his be¬ 
half to Chintamani, the Education Minister. 

I delivered a lecture in the Musalman Boarding House on 
'Politicians I have met'. Hon, S. Raza Ali presided. 

November 18 ; Father's lecture to the Oriental Society on 'The 
Ethics of the Vedanta' — much above the heads of most of 
us. 

December 5 :1 spoke at the Jain Hostel on "Some Educational 
Problems". Prof. Dunn presided. 

December 6 : As we were to start the meeting of Municipal 
Board, Krishna Kant Malaviya rushed into the hall and 
informed us that Pandit Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Purushottam Das Tandan, Mohanlal Nehru, Shamlal Nehru, 


11. Rameshwar Singh was the Maharaja of Darbhanga at that time. 
Amaranathajha's grandmother (father's mother) was the daughter 
of Vasudeo Singh who was the younger brother of Maharaja 
Rudra Singh. Rameshwar Singh was the grandson of Rudra 
Singh and, thus, Amaranatha Jha was his nephew. Both Rudra 
Singh and Vasudeo Singh were the sons of Maharaja Kshatra 
Singh who was a descendant of Mahesh Thakur. 
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R.N. Basu had just been arrested by the Government. We 
unanimously resolved to adjourn the meeting. 

December 8: Went to the Malaka Jail to see Kapildeva Malaviya 
who is under detention there. 

December 12: The Prince of Wales arrived. Sir Harcourt Butler 
made him get down at the Prayag Station. The students kept 
away from the reception at the University. Many of them 
had seen me last evening for my advice as to what they 
should do: I asked them to do as the rest decided to do. Only 
the Training College students turned up. The Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor read a welcome address to which the Prince gave a brief 
reply. Then I went to Government House where the Munici¬ 
pal Address was read out by Kamta Prasad Kakkar. The 
Prince had a half-tired, bored expression on his face. 

1922 

January 20 : Professor W.A. Craigie of Oxford lectured on the 
English language. He made Philology most interesting. 

January 26 : The Leader asked me to write a leading article on 
Lord Bryce, the news of whose death has just come. Sent an 
article of two and a half columns. 

February 2 : Saraswati Puja at Banaras. Shastrartha in the after¬ 
noon in which Pandits Jayadeva Mishra, Ambadas, Srikar 
Sastri, Ramavatar Pande, Pramathanath, Heran Chandra, 
Achyuta Pemdit, and Gulab Jha took part. 

March 16 : Visited the Patna College. The Principal, Upping 
and Armour, Professor of English, took me round. The Col¬ 
lege used at one time to be the Dutch Governor's House and 
the Principle's residence the opium factory. Met Professor 
Hill, Auchterlonia and Jyotish Banerji. 

March 18:1 lectured to the Patna College post-graduate classes 
on the Romantic Revival and the French Revolution. 

April 1 : Municipal Board Meeting. I was elected Senior Vice- 
Chairman. 

April 19 : Presided over Dr E. Stanley Jones' lecture on 'Who 
is Christ?' During these days I have been spending three to 
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four hours every day in the Mtinicipal office, in addition to 
attending meetings. 

April 21 : Father wrote to me, "Do go to Ranchi this summer 
and do some solid work before your brain gets fossilised by 
age and muddled by the wants of an increasing household". 

May 28 : Reached Ranchi, staying with Mr Sinha. 

June 8: Received a letter from Mr Frederic Harrison permitting 
me to make selections from his writings. 

June 22 : I was married at Bettiah at midday to the youngest 
daughter of the late Pandit Harimohan Jha. 

August 17 : I presided over Maulvi Nasiri's lecture on "The 
future of Oriental Studies", and spoke in Urdu. 

September 12 : The Vice-Chancellor presided over the inaugu¬ 
ral meeting of the Hindi Parishad. Along with Lala Sita 
Ram, Maulvi Nanu, and Beni Prasad, I was elected Vice- 
President. 

October 2: Wrote "Tales from the Indian Epics" for Ram Narain 
Lai. 

October 7 : Lectured at the Muslim Hostel on some British 
politicians — Pitt, Burke, Fox, Gladstone, Disraeli, Balfour, 
and Asquith. 

October 16 ; Lectured at the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel on 
"The New University". Wodehouse presided. 

October 18 : Spoke in the Ewing Christian College on some 
Indian politicians: Surendranath Banetji, Pherozeshah Mehta, 
Tilak, Gandhi. 

December 9 : Inaugural meeting of the Urdu Association. I was 
elected one of the Vice-Presidents. 

1923 

January 14: At the Jain Hostel presided over a lecture on Hindi 
Sahit}^ by Fadam Lai Bakshi, the editor of Saraswati. 

February 4 : Lectured on "India's Contribution to English Lit¬ 
erature" with De la Fosse on the chair. 
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February 13 : Chintamani said to many persons who had gone 
to meet him : "Amaranatha ought to have been a politician; 
he would make a first-rate journalist. He used to smuggle 
Congress Reports into his house as school boy, and when I 
mentioned this to his father, he said he was helpless as he 
used to get up from his bed at 2, reading politics". 

February 28 : Mrs Naidu came to have tea with me. The other 
guests were RN. Sapru, Shii Krishna Handoo, Vishnu Sahay, 
Ram Nath, Kailash Nath Wanchoo, Radha Krishna Choudhary, 
and Mohammad Hasim. She asked, "What have you been 
doing besides gaining fame as a professor?" 

March 1 : Mrs Naidu's address at the Hindu Boarding House 
on "The Charms of Poetry". 1 presided. Among her remarks 
were : "My friend Amaranatha's memory is as young as 
himseif"; Tike other professors he is guilty of desecrating 
poetry when he analyses it". 

March 4 : Attended a mushaira at Dr Katju's. Among the poets 
who came were Brajnarain Chakbast, Naubat Rai Kazar, Saqib, 
and Nannhoo Sahib Shafiq. 

March 10 : Spoke at the Gurnarain Khattry School, Kanpur, on 
"English Poetry". The Principal of the Christ Church Col¬ 
lege, M.S. Douglas was in the chair. 

March 11 : Lectured at the Kanpur Sanatan Dharma College on 
'The British Prime Ministers'. 

March 15 : Presided over the meeting of the Municipal Board. 
Had to threaten Sham Lai Nehru that I would turn him out 
of the meeting unless he conducted himself properly. He 
told people indignantly after the meeting that it was dis¬ 
graceful, a mere boy should preside. 

March 27 : Professor Randle made over charge to me of the 
Secretaryship of the Public Library — I am the first Indian 
Secretary — my predecessors having been Professor 
Homersham Cox, Dr Hill, Prof. Radford and Professor Randle. 
Malaviyaji, who was in the Library, congratulated me on my 
appointment. 

May 23 : Went from Saharsa to Mahisi-old Mahishmati, our 
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ancestral home. The old home site and the tank in front are 
still known by our family nzime. 

September 5 : I was appointed Reader today. 

September 29 :1 presided over Professor Seshadri's lecture on 
"Love Poetry in English". 

October 9 : I was appointed Honorary University Librarian. 

December 10 : Called on Dr Sapru who returned yesterday 
from England. He repeated an interesting story that Lord 
Haldane told him. Haldane, who had wanted Compbell- 
Bannerman to go to. the House of Lords, was punished by 
being appointed Secretary of State for War, a post for which 
he had no training and work in which he had taken no 
interest. When he went on the first day to the war office he 
was visited by several Generals, each of whom pressed his 
own scheme for Army Reform. For some time Haldane sat 
listening to them with patience, and then said, "Generals, I 
am like a coy maiden, wedded to a fiery General. In com¬ 
mon human decency, give me the usual nine months to 
produce my results". The Generals departed. Shortly after 
there was a telephone message from Buckingham Palace 
from King Edward VII, "Haldane, is it true? What have you 
been saying to the Generals? come and see me". Haldane 
went in great nervousness. The King made him repeat what 
he said and roared with laughter, "Well done! you deserve 
one of my cigars!". 

1924 

February 10 : On Vasanta Panchami evening we staged 
Venisamhara in Sanskrit and Krishnarjunayuddha in Hindi. 

February 17 : At, Madan Raina's Mushaira from noon till 9 
p.m., Sayal of Delhi (son-in-law of Dagh), Shakur of 
Machhlishahar, Saquib, Chakbast, Yar, Nooh, and Sadiq in 
addition to local poets, took part. Dr Sapru presided. 

March 9 : Received a letter from the Macmillans, agreeing to 
publish my 'Selected essays of Frederic Harrison'. 

May 15; Visited Gandhwari, where father was born, and where 
he spent his childhood. 
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June 12: Sir Muhanunad Fakhruddin asked me to give him a note 
on educational reoiganisation in Bihar. 

June 14 : I have written so far reviews of twenty good books 
for the Hindustan Review, but my genial host insists on keep¬ 
ing all books for his library, and not giving any of them to 
the reviewer! 

June 22 : Reviewed Ronaldshays India — A Bird's Eye view (on 
which I had later a very appreciative letter from him), and A1 
Carthill's The Lost Dominion. Lady Wheeler has written to her 
husband from England saying that Carthill is supposed to be 
the pseudonym of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, whom Curzon had 
turned out of East Bengal. 

Wrote an article on Akbar's poetry at the request of Prem 
Chand, the Editor of Madhuri. 

July 9 : Mr Sinha asl cH me to revise his forty page typed note 
on the Reforms. It is admirable. 

July 2 : Sir Heruy Wheeler and Mr Macpherson have written 
a joint note on the working of the Reforms : so Mr Sinha's 
will be a dissenting note. 

August 16 : At the meeting of the Faculty of Arts, much amuse¬ 
ment was caused by my opposing a proposal moved by 
Father and seconded by Dunn. 

September 13 : Took part in a debate on Permanent Peace, 
along with P.N, Sapru. Chintamani, who was in the chair, 
was in a vicious mood and said my speech was "full of the 
self-confident dogmatism of the professed school master 
and of the self-assurance so characteristic of the profession 
of which he is so shining an ornament". 

October 22 : Lectured at the Jain Hostel on 'Indian writers of 
English'. 

November 24 : Safi, Zareef, Qateel, Nasiri and Zamin called on 
me, and at my request were good enough to recite some 
poems. 

December 8 : The Governor came to play Tennis in the Muir 
College Quadrangle. H.E. and E.V. Bobb vs Thomas and 
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myself-three good sets. All the first Net players were there, 
as also Sir Grimwood and Lady Mears, Mr Pirn, Major 
Hodgson, Weir, Dunn, Loyd, Rudra, M.U.S. Jung and many 
others. 

December 10 ; I yielded at last to Hodgson's persuasion to join 
the U.T.C. 

December 14 : Jawaharlal Nehru spoke at the Jain Hostel on 
"Preparation for Political Life". I presided, and in my con¬ 
cluding remarks I said that whenever I read Wordsworth's 
'Happy Warrior', I thought of Jawaharlal. 

December 22; I met Miss Mrinalini Chattopadhyaya who asked 
me to write for her 'Sham'a'. 

1926 

March 26 : Called at Anand Bhawan in the morning to 
meet Mrs Naidu. She gave me her copy of Flecker's Don 
Juan. Went with her and Krishna to the meeting of the Uni¬ 
versity Union, where she spoke on "The Heart of Youth". 
After the meeting we went out for a long drive. 

March 28 : Took Mrs Naidu to the Hindu Hostel, where she 
spoke on poetry. I presided. With her and Raja Sapru for a 
drive. 

April 20 : Went to a Book Tea at Anand Bhawan on Pandit 
Motilalji's 64th birthday. I represented "The Mayor of 
Casterbridge"; Mrs Pandit was "Vanity Fair"; Shyam Kumari, 
"A Joy for Ever"; Mrs A.C. Banerji, "The Crescent Moon"; 
Mrs P.N. Sapru, "The Scarlet Letter", Dr Kailash Nath Katju, 
"Sherlock Holmes"; Dr S.S. Nehru, "A1 Koran"; Mrs Kamla 
Nehru, "Arms and the Man"; P.N. Sapru, "The Light that 
Failed"; Pandit Motilal, "The Light of Asia"; S.K. Rudra, "A 
Student in Arms". 

April 26 : Tea at Anand Bhawan with Mrs Naidu and Krishna. 
After I had said something, Mrs Naidu exclaimed, "You 
mean cat!" She said, "Life is an absurd thing". "What an 
absurd adjective to use !" I said. She went on, "It seems 
snobbish to say so, but politics makes you mix with some 
people you would not care to know in private life". Pandit 
Motilal came and joined us for a while. 
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December 7: The Hartog Committee visited the University. Sir 
Philip and Raja Narendranath sat in my room while I was 
lecturing to the M.A. class on Lyly. 

1927 

July 29: Mrs Naidu came to a tea party at my house and stayed 
from 5 to 8. Apropos of some observation I had made, she 
said, "That is a bad sign, Amaranatha. You are becoming a 
misogynist. That is an old man’s way", of this party, D.B. 
Dhanapala wrote an interesting description in the Triveni. 

1928 

September 3 : Mrs Naidu went to the Hindu Boarding House 
at 8 in the morning to give reading from her poetry I had 
earmarked several pages in The Bird of Time and Broken 
Wing. She said at the meeting she had been ordered by her 
friend Amarane^’- Jha to recite the poems he likes. In the 
afternoon she came to tea with me in the Senate House. 
After that she addressed the University Union. Then she 
asked me to take her out for a long drive. 

September 4: To the New Hostel (now Ganganatha Jha Hostel) 
to preside over Mrs Naidu's lecture. She began by referring 
to her earlier visits to Allahabad, when "Professor Jha was 
a little younger and a little slenderer than he is". Bhagawat 
Dayal told me that the same day while speaking at the K.P. 
University College she said that I had thoroughly approved 
of the title of her new book of poems, which she proposed 
to call "Feathers of the Dawn". We heard no more of this 
collection and it is to be feared that the poems are lost. 

1929 

August 18 : Called on Mr Chintamani. In his forth right man¬ 
ner he said: "Your father is simple, learned, scholarly; you 
are able, clever and smart". 

August 22 : At Dr Sapru's place we spent an hour in idle 
gossip. Mr Sinha was the leader of the group of talkers. Then 
Pandit Motilal Nehru dropped in and joined, talking of his 
early years at the bar. He said, "the voice of the Government 
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of India tells me "Pandit, you have dignified Khaddar". 
Even the irrepressible Mr Sinha seemed subdued in his 
presence, 

October 26 : 1 delivered a University Extension lecture on 
" Autobiographies". 

October 29 : Reached Delhi to' attend the Universities Confer¬ 
ence. The Allahabad representatives are Dunn, Saha and 
myself. Syed Ross Masood travelled with me from Aligarh. 

October 30 : The UniversiHes' Conference met in the Old As¬ 
sembly Chamber. It was opened by the Viceroy. 

In the afternoon Sir Philip Hartog read a paper on "The Paucity 
of Books possessed by Indian Students". I was asked to open 
the discussion. 

October 31: Tottenham, the army Secretary, spoke on the Univer¬ 
sity Training Corps and gave some figures as to its cost. I spoke 
and, as C.R. Reddy put it, smashed his arguments and figures. 
Then J,P. Thompson of Punjab fame, interrupted me and asked, 
"By advocating Military Studies, do you mean to have military 
Colleges ?" I said, "I mean exacfiy what Cambridge means 
when it prescribes Military History, Tactics, and Organisation 
for the degree Course". There were no further interruptions. 



Language Policy : 
Vision and Action 


The idea of nationalism that influenced the long struggle for 
freedom in our country was mostly derived from the Western 
experience of its rise and growth. Language had acquired a 
status of very high instrumental value in the growth of nation¬ 
alism in Western Europe*. The great leaders of our national 
movement during the colonial regime were quite aware of the 
history of nationalism in the west and therefore, it seems, they 
also realised that* "India should have a national language . . to 
foige a medium of thought and expression which can cement 
our common efforts and urges for the rehabilitation and devel¬ 
opment of our national life". They agreed that the national 
language could be one which was commonly spoken in the 
greater part of the north India and which could be relatively 
easily understood in the rest of the country.* But what is that 
language — Hindi or Urdu or Hindustani ? How can such a 
language be developed to suit the national purposes ? Opin¬ 
ions regarding these issues varied sharply giving rise to an 
acute controversy that seriously provoked the minds of politi- 


1. See Hobsbawm, E.J., Nations and Nationalism Since 1780, Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1990, p. 108. 

2. See Ahmad, Z.A., Treface', Ahmad, Z.A., ed.. National Language 
for India, Kitabistan, Allahabad, 1941, p. 7. 

3. Ibid. 
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cal leaders, educationists and the men of letters during the 
decades preceding the year of independence. 

Amaranatha Jha had been developing his literary sensibil¬ 
ity by equipping himself with the skill and expertise of using 
a number of Indian languages besides Sanskrit and English of 
which he had been a regular student since his early childhood 
days. His love for languages and literatures kept him con¬ 
stantly involved in the widening realms of Hindi and Urdu. 
Maithili being his mother tongue always drew his attention 
towards its literary treasure. Simultaneously, he had devel¬ 
oped his inwardness in some of the other north Indian lan¬ 
guages. All this enabled him to take a judicious view of the 
cultural legitimacy of the claims and counterclaims of the three 
contestants, Hindi, Urdu and Hindustani, for the status of 
national language. His apprenticeship under Sir C.Y. Chintamani 
and his close association with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sarojini 
Naidu and other eminent public figures, perhaps, emboldened 
him to transcend the limits of his professional obligation, and 
take steps for what is good for the society and nation at large 
in the long term perspective. So, he began making efforts for 
resolving the language controversy in favour of what he con¬ 
sidered culturally and historically most desirable. He, therefore, 
involved himself quite deeply in the debate over this language 
policy. 

In the beginning of this century, there was no controversy 
regarding the national language. Hindi was widely acknowl¬ 
edged to be deserving this status and in 1911, Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan decided^ "to spread the use of the 'Devanagari' 
script and to endeavour to make Hindi the national language 
of India". Later, this was amended and the Saiiunelan's aim 
was decided to make efforts for wider dissemination of the 
national language, Hindi, and national script, Devanagari, in 
order to make country-wide transactions and communication 
convenient®. The Sammelan's assertion for Hindi as the na- 


4. See Jha, Amaranatha, 'Hindi Sahitya Sammelan Presidential Ad¬ 
dress', in Mehrotra, K.K., (ed), op.cit., p. 230. 

5. See Jha, Amaranatha, 'Hindi Bhasha Aur Sahitya' (in Hindi) 
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tional language soon drew the attention of different people in 
the country and then varied opinions began to emerge on this 
issue. In 1925, on the occasion of its 24th conference, the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan took the following resolution®: 

"It has come to the knowledge of this Sammelan that in 
different provinces of Hindustan there are misunderstandings 
about the national language and the opinions are varied in this 
context. Therefore, this Sammelan declares that the form of 
Hindi that should be meant for the national language is one 
which is used by Hindus, Muslims and the followers of other 
religions of both villages and towns, which does not allow 
excluding the commonly spoken words and proverbs of 
Arabic, Persian, English and Sanskrit and which is written in 
both Nagari and Urdu script" (English translation by the au¬ 
thor). 

It is difficult to say how effective this explanation of Hindi 
proved to be in satisfying the different sections of the popula¬ 
tion. Perhaps, it created more problems than it could resolve. 
In 1930, Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi presided over the confer¬ 
ence of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan held at Gorakhpur. Describ¬ 
ing the historicity of Hindi since the era of Goraldianath when 
Persian had not arrived and Urdu was not even born and its 
perils during the Mughal and British rule, 'Vidyarthi made it 
known that Hindi had been accepted as the national language 
by all sections; the Indian National Congress had accorded 
recognition to it; Gandhiji's efforts had made it possible to gain 
support in southern and western provinces; and even the pro¬ 
tagonists of Urdu such as Dr. Ansari and Prof. Zafar AH had 
considered it desirable to recognize Hindi as the national lan¬ 
guage.^ However, in the decade of 1930s this position of Hindi 
was widely challenged, voices were raised for Urdu and a very 
strong group emerged which began to press for the replace¬ 
ment of Hindi by creating Hindustani. 
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It was in this period that Amaranatha Jha decided his 
stand and began to assert the case of Hindi, though he openly 
decried the new trend in Hindi literature of borrowing rather 
unnecessarily the words and phrases from Sanskrit. In an ar¬ 
ticle on some forgotten words of Hindi that was published in 
Hindustani (from Allahabad), he wrote*: 

... Hindi is not the language of only scholars, but of 
the common people, of labourers, peasants, shopkeepers. 
In a noted journal of Hindi, the first poem that I came 
across has its last couplet. . . In this couplet, out of 
twenty words, there are only two of Hindi. Not to talk of 
the common people, even the educated will take time to 
understand it. Such poenrs do have a place in literature, 
in fact, a high place. But, if the trend continues, what will 
be the difference between Hindi and Sanskrit? What will 
be the difference between a living and a dead language? 

(English translation by the present author). 

He further wrote that he was opposed to Hindustani whose 
protagonists were in fact advancing the case of highly Persiafnised 
Urdu making it difficult for a common man to understand it. 
He cited a few examples. And, then, proceeded to suggest the 
writers and speakers of Hindi to depend as far as possible on 
the words of common use, thetha. He wrote’: 

... we are gradually forgetting such (thetha) words 
considering them of rural areas. In fact, it is these words 
which can keep our language alive and can make it ac¬ 
cessible to the common people... (English translation by 
the present author). 

He then mentioned a list of more than one hundred and 
sixty words of Hindi which were commonly used before but 
had of late been ignored by Hindi Writers*®. 

In 1937, he wrote on "Hindustani" and discussed its impli- 
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cations in detail. He did not like the idea of creating a new 
language by amalgamating Hindi and Urdu. Both the lan¬ 
guages have had their own traditions. Urdu was bom in India 
but depended for script, structure and style of expression en¬ 
tirely on the literature that had roots in the culture and tradi¬ 
tion of Persia. Amaranatha Jha decried the policy of giving the 
name of "Hindustani" to this language and using this name as 
a garb for installing virtually Urdu as a national language, a 
status which it did not deserve because it was never used by 
the people at laige living beyond towns and cities'*. He cited 
the writings which had been circulated in the name of Hindustani 
but were in fact in chaste Peisianised Urdu'^. He made his 
anguish clear against the view that held Hindi as one having 
only some religious poetry'®. His assertion had ample support 
in the findings of George. A. Grierson who had noted the 
following in the context of the use of Urdu in his Linguistic survey 
of India}*: 

"Urdu... is spoken chiefly in the towns of Wes tern Hindustan 
by Musalmans and by Hindus who have fallen under the 
influence of Persian culture ... in what is known as High Urdu 
the use of Persian words is carried to almost incredible ex¬ 
tremes. In writings of this class we find whole sentences in 
which the only Indian thing is the grammar, and with nothing 
but Persian words from beginning to end." 

In the early decades of the nineteenth century, William 
Adam in the course of his famous survey of education in 
Bengal found Urdu as a spoken language of the educated 
Musalmans of Bengal and Behar". He quoted an official docu¬ 
ment of 1825 which contained the following:'® "For the pur- 
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poses of vernacular instruction in Bengal, school books be 
prepared in the Bengali language and for the same purposes in 
Bihar in the Hindi language. These two languages will bring 
the instruction within the reach of the whole Hindu population 
of these two provinces and also of the rural Musalman popu¬ 
lation . . and for a majority of the Musalman population in 
some of the principal cities and towns of both provinces, such 
as Calcutta, Moorshedabad and Dacca, Patna, Bihar and Gaya, 
school books in Urdu will probably be the most appropriate". 

These observations and findings thus threw much light on the 
status of Urdu and that of Hindi particularly in the context of 
their users. Ameiranatha Jha, it seems, had advanced his argu¬ 
ments following the findings of Grierson's survey. However, the 
controversies kept on mounting and in the beginning of 1940s, he 
was offered opportunities of projecting his points of view more 
effectively to the wider audience. In 1940, Z.A. Ahmad organised 
a symposium on this issue and compiled the views of twenty 
three eminent persons of the country drawn from the different 
walks of life.The list of names included the protagonists of Urdu, 
such as Maulvi Abdul Haq and Mian Bashir Ahmad, promoters 
of Hindi such as Purushottcundas Tandon, Amaranatha Jha, 
Dhirendra Varma and others; and such eminent supporters of 
Hindustaiu as Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajendra 
Prasad, Zakir Hussciin, Tara Chand, etc.*^ The spokesmen for 
Urdu maintained, according to Z.A. Ahmad”, "that the cultural 
transformation that has taken place in India on accoimt of the 
impact with Muslim influences cannot possibly be ignored. It is, 
therefore, highly undesirable from a national point of view to foist 
on the country a language (Hindi) which seeks to re-create the 
cultural atmosphere of the ancient Hindu civilization. For, this 
would lead to internecine conflict, and a sharp accentuation of 
religious and communal differences. Urdu, according to them, is 
a language which represents a unique synthesis of that culture 
which, during the last sbc or seven centuries, has grown out of the 
contunon hopes, achievements, struggles, joys and sorrows of the 
Hindus and Muslims of this land.To supplant it now with a 
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Sanskritised Hindi would be to wipe out the History of the Indian 
People for several centuries past". 

Amaranatha Jha took all such opinions and the resultant 
controversies to be politically motivated. He wrote”: 

Thanks to our political leaders, the question of a com¬ 
mon language for India is assuming dangerous proportions 
and threatens to add one more to the numerous apples of 
discord in this country. Like many others of our problems, 
this also is fast becoming a communal problem. And in my 
judgement there is no reason whatever why it should be 
allowed to come so prominently to figure in the discussions 
and controversies of the day. So far as the bulk of the 
population is concerned — the masses for whom the lead¬ 
ers speak—the problem just does not exist.., In the Pcinjab, 
everyone speaks Panjabi; in Bombay, they speak either Marathi 
or Gujrati; in Bengal, everyone speaks Bengali.... Even in 
small local tracts, there is no difference; in Tlrhut, Brah¬ 
mans, Kayasthas, Mussalmans, all alike speak MaithUi; in 
Oudh, Hindus and Muslims alike speak Avadhi. What, 
then, is the reason for arousing bitter contmunal and 
religious passions in consequence of which Urdu is 
approximating to Arabic and Hindi to Sanskrit?. . it has 
created much bitterness and antagonism. What are the facts? 

He, then, proceeded to describe in historical perspective 
the facts regarding the linguistic scenario of the country. His. 
estimate of the claims of Urdu is mentioned below“: 

I cannot speak of South India, but in Eastern, West¬ 
ern, and Northern India, the modern languages were 
not, until quite recent times, used for higher intellectual 
purposes. Proverbs, religious songs, love-lyrics — these 
exhausted for the most part the literary content of the 
vernaculars until about two hundred and fifty years ago 
.The modern languages began to grow in impor¬ 
tance after the decision in 1837 to replace Persian by the 
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provincial language as the language of the law courts .. 
.... Not a voice was raised against the growth, devel¬ 
opment, and prosperity of the other languages of the 
country. Bengali, Gujrati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu .... 
were all allowed to rise. The Muslims of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay were free to contribute to the progress of 
the languages of their provinces. But whenever, in Bihar, 
the United Provinces, and the Panjab, any attempt has 
been made to advance the cause of Hindi, there has been 
violent opposition from the Muslims and also from those 
Hindus who had battened under Muslim patronage. This 
attitude of active hostility has grown to such an extent 
that a reaction has been inevitable, and even kayasthas, 
Kashmiris and Khattris, who used to pride themselves 
on their knowledge of Persian and Arabic. . .. have felt 
compelled to teach their children Hindi in preference to 
Urdu. 

I devote a good deal of time to the study of Urdu; most 
of the leading Urdu writers of today are personally known 
to me; I have attempted critical estimates of several liv¬ 
ing Urdu poets. I have_come to the .... conclusion 

that the entire atmosphere and genius of Urdu is foreign 
and not Indian. The proof of it is that even a Hindu, 
brought upon Hindu legend and mythology and in the 
Hindu religion, will when writing Urdu refer invariably 
to Nausherwan, Hatim, Shirin, Laila, Majnun, Yusuf, and 
never, except for the sake of archaic flavour, to Yudhishthir, 
Bhim, Savitri, Damayanti, Krishna, and others familiar 
to him from infancy. ... yet one more proof : In the 
Farhang e Asafica, a Urdu Dictionary, recently compiled 
in the Deccan, there are seven thousand Arabic words, 
six thousand and five hundred Sanskrit words. The metrical 
forms in Urdu that are in use are not Indian but Persian. 
The plural forms in Urdu are not in accordance with 
Indian usage but with the rules of Persian. . . . 

. . .Urdu has eschewed even such Sanskrit words as 
were used by earlier Urdu writers like Meer. 

Urdu was born in India. Its literature developed in the 
Indian Cultural environment. However, it was gradually alien- 
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ated from its roots and increasingly made dependent on the 
culture of Persia. Amaranatha Jha's uneasiness was all due to 
this development in Urdu and for this he held late nineteenth 
century poets of Urdu responsible. The attitude of such poets 
towards the Indian cultural universe becomes clear by an ex¬ 
ample he cited. One famous poet of Urdu used a Hindi word, 
laj, in one of his poems included in his Dewan, Gulkada, and 
then he considered it so undesirable from the points of view of 
the norms of Urdu literature that he begged an apology for 
having used even a single word of Hindi^*. Such an attitude of 
Urdu writers and poets gave rise to a form of Urdu which none 
except those steeped in Persian could understand. "And yet", 
wrote Amaranatha Jha,“ "the protagonists of Urdu claim that 
this is the common language of India'; the result of the com¬ 
mon efforts of the Hindus and Muslims.This language can 

never be comprehended by more than a microscopic section of 
the Indian population." 

It may not be out of place to mention here that he was not 
opposed to Urdu; he simply opposed the move of some people 
who tried to instal it as a national language. He, in fact, liked 
Urdu to continue and prosper as Urdu which had acquired an 
identity, a distinguished tradition and a sizable number of 
speakers. For a language to be national, he considered it im¬ 
portant that it must have a large base of its own and also be 
dose to other languages of the country. Hindi, thus, fitted well 
in his scheme. However, the way Hindi was developing did 
not please him at all. He wrote^ : 

The claims of Hindi are equally untenable. The natives of 
other provinces, notably of Bengal, find the genders con¬ 
fusing.during recent years the tendency of the Hindi 

writers heis been to make their language artificial, stilted, 
and pedantic. They are bringing in unfamiliar, difficult, 
and intractable Sanskrit words. They are abandoning the 
plain style of the early Hindi poets. .. . They are taking 


21. See Jha, Amaranatha, 'Riyaz Ki Kavita' (in Hindi), Vicharadhara, 
op dl., p.213. 

22. Ahmad, Z.A., op. cit, p.l91. 
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the language away from the masses from whence it grew. 
The simple villagers who understand Surdas, Kabir and 
Tulsidas, cannot understand Nirala, Sumitranandan Pant. 

... The glory of Hindi was that it was the language of the 
people... it expresses the hopes, the longings, the dreams, 
the daily concerns of the common folk, and its roots are 
down in the soil of India. It owns no extra territorial 
loyalties. And it is catholic; it borrows freely, generously, 
from Persian, Arabic, English; it has not in the past hesi¬ 
tated to adapt useful words from whatever source, they 
came. Latterly, however, most Hindi writers have been 
guilty of Sat\skritizing their language uimecessarily..... 

But the answer to such a charge may well be that a 
literary style is bound to differ from journalese or collo¬ 
quial style, that one set of words alone caimot equally 
and adequately express high poetic fancies and pedes¬ 
trian thoughts, that philosophic concepts and scientific 
truths can only be expressed by words borrowed from 
the classics. The names of new objects and conceptions 
have in the past been borrowed from Sanskrit. Dr. F.W. 
Thomas rightly points out that not only the Indo-Aryan, 
but even the Dravidian languages are as much affected 
by Sanskrit and its derivatives as is English by the clas¬ 
sical languages, in the case of Malayalam, perhaps even 
more. All the languages, except Urdu, go to Sanskrit as 
the store out of which words are to be taken out for 
higher intellectual purposes. These words will be under¬ 
stood all over India. If a new word is coined on the basis 
of Sanskrit, it will be comprehended in the areas where 
Bengali or Marathi or Gujrati, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, 
or Malayalam is spoken. . . . That is the reason why I 
think that if any language of Indian origin has any chance 
of becoming the common language of the whole country 
it must be one which is predominantly Sanskritic." 

Subsequently, in 1941, the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan held its 
thirtieth conference at Abohar and invited Amaranatha Jha to 
preside over it. In his presidential address, he declared it 
boldly that Hindi alone possessed the potential of being the 
national language; it alone was equipped for being understood 
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and accepted in the different corners of the country; and, 
further, only Hindi could help in promoting national integra¬ 
tion and strengthening our cultural frontiers. He elaborately 
described the various aspects of this language, highlighted its 
merits and exposed the irrationality of such statements as the 
one that held it as a dead language, murda jaban^. He perhaps, 
became very anxious for securing justice to Hindi. The reason 
for his anxiety was that most of Ae great political stalwarts of 
the country had by that time inclined towards "Hindustani" 
against Hindi. He felt that it was, rather, unfortunate for the 
future of India since political consideration, for him, had too 
little value to outweigh the interests of the masses and their 
culture. At least, he was not to sit idle, ignore the social reality 
and allow the political interests to dominate the language policy 
without questioning their legitimacy. He, therefore, continued 
his mission of upholding the cause of Hindi. In 1943, he came 
to Bihar to preside over the conference of Suhrid Sangha. In his 
address he elaborately presented his arguments against the claims 
of Hindustani and Urdu and dealt with Hindi's propriety for the 
status of national language.^ In 1946, Hindi Sahitya Sammelan of 
the United Provinces held its sixth conference in Shikohabad and 
invited Amaranatha Jha to chair the session. He utilized this 
opportunity again for advancing his mission for Hindi*. 

It seems that he was not at all ready to entertain the case 
of "Hindustani" as a national language. It was not a language. 
At least its identity did not exist in the cognitive map of any 
section of the people of India. The word "Hindustani" was first 
coined by Gilchrist in 1787 as a label to designate the dialects 
spoken here.^ Since then, the term gradually acquired cur¬ 
rency among the western scholars. However, the speakers of 
different languages/dialects such as Urdu, Avadhi, Braj Bhasha, 
Bhojpuri, Magahi, Mruthili, etc. never identified them by the 


24. See Jha, Amaranatha, Vicharadhttra, op cit., pp.25-59. 
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name of Hindustani. It was a mere construct, a product of what 
Edward W. Said termed "Orientalism", used by the scholars 
for representing the dialects spoken in Hindustan, that is, for 
representing a part of the reality of linguistic scenario of this 
country. So, it was a mere diffuse representation of reality, not 
the reality itself. The protagonists of Hindustani, however, 
wanted to make it a reality. Diflferent plans and strategies were 
put forward by them for its formation and propagation. 
Amaranatha Jha was not in a mood to convince himself that a 
language could be artificially evolved in accordance with the 
wishes of a handful of persons. For him, any experiment with 
such an idea would only prove to be ridiculous. He was very 
much disturbed to find some people enthusiastically attempt¬ 
ing to mix Hindi with Urdu to produce Hindustani without 
realising how illegitimate and unnatural 'this Hindustani had 
been. And it was bound to be so because Hindustani was not a 
reality, it was a simply a proposal. Z.A. Ahmad also realised it 
as he himself wrote that“ "The difficulty is that Hindustani 
still represents only a tendency.... the conception of Hindustaru 
has not yet taken a definite.. . form". 

The question of national language was not the only issue to 
engage his mind. It seems that he had devoted considerable time 
to ^nk over the problem of policy formation in regard to 
English. Most of the modern Indian languages developed tre¬ 
mendously since the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
and for all such development, according to him, credit in a 
large measure was due to English®. He recalled the contribu¬ 
tion of English in the following words® : 

Howeyer much we may resent the fact, the Indian 
National Congress could not have met first except under 
the unifying influence of English. Pherozeshah Mehta, 


28. Ahmad, Z.A., 'Preface', op.dt, p.lO. 
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Surendranath Banerji, Bipin Chandra Pal, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Gokhale could not have stirred all India except 
with the aid of English. Indians have for about a century 
acquired a valuable knowledge of this language and the 
leaders can use it with ease... our debt to it is incalcu¬ 
lable in its contribution to the development of our sense 
of nationhood. The ideas of freedom, of responsible gov¬ 
ernment, of democracy, were all derived from the writ¬ 
ings of Burke, Godwin, Mill, Shelley, Swinburne, Morley 
and others. . .. 

In spite of all this contribution of English, he believed that 
it could never be the language of the masses and hence it was 
not possible for it to be considered as important as Hindi or 
Urdu. 

However, it had (has) its own importance in the sense 
that®* "for international purposes, English is indispensable..." 
Besides, it acqu^^e J some importance on account of being used 
inlegislatures and High Courts of law. Therefore, he suggested 
that®* "for the Central Legislature and Federal Court and other 
inter provincial gatherings it can continue as it has continued 
to be a convenient medium of expression. ... In the use or 
misuse of EngUsh, all Indians are at an equal advantage or dis¬ 
advantage. No Madrasi need be in danger of being ridiculed by 
the natives of Delhi and Lucknow; no Bengali need fear his 
ignorance of gender". 

He was thus of the view that English should be retained. 
But, he went a little farther and pleaded that it should be 
retained in the form of Indian English. In 1940, at a conference 
of English professors, playwrights and critics, held in Lucknow, 
he visualised the prospects of Indian English in his presidential 
address in the following words®®: A little courage, some deter¬ 
mination, a wholesome respect for our own idiom and we shall 
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before long have a virile, vigorous Indian English". In fact, he 
used to defend strongly the Indian way of using English. He 
did not find any reason of being ashamed of our own English. 
In his presidential address, delivered at the Inter University 
Board Meeting, held at Nagpur in 1937, he made a forceful plea 
in the following words^: 

... It seems ungracious to put it mildly to blame the 
Indian graduate for his bad English, to make fun of 
"Indian English", to call him uncultured because of his 
literary lapses and convict him as being uneducated be¬ 
cause he cannot ape the Oxford drawl. I have yet to hear 
of any country where proficiency in a foreign tongue is 
the test of culture. One may carry the war into the critic's 
camp and ask why, if there is American English, should 
there not be Indian English ? 

Besides English, the status of mother tongue was also an 
importrmt issue in his mind which he considered relevant to 
the language policy of the country. He had a conviction that 
mother tongue should be the medium of education at the 
primary level. The students at that stage find it most conve¬ 
nient to learn lessons if they are instructed in their mother 
tongue. The regional and/or national language may be more 
effective and efficient at the secondary and higher stages but at 
the primary stage it is the mother tongue whose efficiency re¬ 
mains matchless. He stressed this view repeatedly since 1930“. 
The mother tongue of some people may be different from the 
national language. There is no scope of any conflict between 
the two. One can use and try to enrich his mother language and 
simultaneously strive for the development of national lan¬ 
guage. Linguistic diversity is our cultural capital and the de¬ 
velopment of all the languages would contribute a lot to our 
culture. Generally, his views in this context were not opposed 
by his contemporaries in principle. But, as the ceise of his own 
mother tongue, Maithili, was proposed for being recognised as 
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a medium of instruction of Maithili speaking students at the 
primary level, the political stalwarts of that time took resort to 
all kinds of machination to deny Maithili what was its due and 
in spite of Amaranatha Jha's reasoned protests they succeeded 
eventually. He placed a long note of Ws dissent on that occa¬ 
sion and made his view of the relationship between mother 
language and national language clear. Besides, this note also 
exposes his reaction to the political suppression of a language. 
Below, some extracts of it are given* : 

I regret that owing to a last minute change in the 
dates of the meeting from February to March, 1940,1 was 
not able to attend it. I regret it all the more as I find that 
a decision arrived at a general meeting of the full com¬ 
mittee on March 7, 1939, is now being reversed. The 
decision to allow Bengalis and Maithilas to use their 
mother tongues as media of Basic Instruction was made 
when I was preaem. Subsequently, about a month later, 
on April 13, Dr. Rajendra Prasad wrote to me as 
follows : 

... Maithilas are recognised as a separate cultural 
entity like Bengalis. This is considered to be opposed to 
public opinion and is likely to be resented strongly in the 
province... I request you to agree to drop it. In case you 
insist, the Secretary will add a note on your behalf, oth¬ 
erwise I suggest that reference to Maithili be dropped. 

On April 15,1 replied as follows: "I very much regret 
that my enforced absence on the last day of the Commit¬ 
tee prevented a personal discussion which would have 
made the position clear. As it is, the question was dis- 


36. Amaranatha Jha was a member of the Bihar Education 
Reorganisation Committee. The case of Maithili was taken up by 
this Committee, but, eventually, under the political pressure it 
had to decide agamst it. A long note of dissent was then given 
by Amaranatha Jha. Jayakanta Mishra quoted the entire text of 
this 'note' in his lecture that he delivered at the All India Maithili 
Sammelan held in Bombay in 1969. The extracts of the 'note', 
mentioned here, have been taken from the text quoted by Jayakanta 
Mishra. 
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cussed at such considerable length at the meeting that it is 
not fair that the agreed report should now be sought to be 
amended. The whole question is whether the committee is 
really in earnest in its profession that every child has a right 
to be educated through the mother tongue. If that position 
is maintained by the committee and I take it that that is 
the very foundation of the entire scheme, then a Maithila 
Child has a clear right to demand that he should be 
taught in his mother tongue which does not happen to be 
Hindi. . . There is no question of antagonism or rivalry. 
The only point is the language spoken by the Maithilas at 
home and whether that language has a literature. On 
both these points the position of Maithilas is unassail¬ 
able. I do not really imderstand why, if Hindi is to be the 
common medium of instruction in the Secondary Schools, 
any one should anticipate rivalry with it on the part of 
languages that will only be used in the Basic Schools..." 

I sent copies of my letter to other members of the 
committee who were present on that day and the Chair¬ 
man wrote to me on June 13: "The remarks that the 
committee had made on your suggestion in regard to 
Maithili remain as you had suggested them, and Dr. 
Rajendra Babu as well as Dr. Sinha may add a brief note 
at the bottom of the page or at the end of the report". I 
was content. It was, therefore, a matter of surprise to me 
to get from the Chairman a letter dated March 5, 1940, 
communicating to me the decision of the Committee to 
modify the Report previously adopted and signed by all 
the members. The Committee has changed the Report 
and permitted me to append a Minute of Dissent. I write 
this note without hesitation but not without regret at the 
change of the views of the committee: 

"Educationally the proposition cannot be contested 
that it is only right and proper that a child should receive 
instruction in its own mother tongue. It has been one of the 
serious charges against the modem Indian educational 
system that a foreign language has been the medium of 
instruction. The use of mother tongue has been properly 
emphasised in the Zakir Hussain Report. The committee 
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of the Central Advisory Board of Education. . . in its 
report of June, 1938, recommended as follows : "The 
Watdha Scheme lays down that the medium of Instruc¬ 
tion shall be the Mother tongue, that is, the vernaculars of 
the peoples. The Wood — Abbott Report makes the same 
recommendation and few will be found to disagree. . . 
The Bihar "Education Reoiganisation Committee states 
also: "It is an accepted principle of proper education that 
all knowledge should be imparted through the medium of 
the mother tongue." These being the opinions of all who 
have anything to do with education; why has the com¬ 
mittee denied to the Maithila child the right of receiving 
instruction in his mother tongue ? It is interesting to 
examine the argument of two colleagues whose weighty 
opinion has persuaded the Committee to modify its views. Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad refers to Maithili as a form of Hindi and 
speaks of Hindi as the Written language of Bihar. Dr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha, on the other hand, speaks of the 
Bihari language and says that "Hindustani far from being 
the language of the vast bulk of the people of Bihar, is a 
foreign idiom". The use of Hindi, according to him, is as 
much a matter of convenience in Bihar as the use of English 
for inter-provincial conversation and official work throughout 
the length and breadth of India. 

These two gentlemen, differing as they do radically 
on the question whether Hindi is the language of Bihar, 
are agreed in refusing Maithili any position in the scheme 
of Basic Education. Why? Dr. Sinha apprehends that if 
Maithilas are granted the opportunity of receiving edu¬ 
cation in Maithili, there will be evoked an immediate 
agitation by the Bhojapuri speaking peoples that their 
children should receive education in their mother tongue 
and not Hindustani. Here, one might refer again to the 
Kher Committee Report which states that the term "Ver¬ 
nacular" connotes a literary language and not a dialect. 
Magahi and Bhojapuri are not literary languages and 
they are ruled out. Maithili is a literary language. While 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad speaks of Hindi as the written lan¬ 
guage of practically the whole of northern half of the 
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Indian peninsula, even he is forced to concede that "Maithili 
has undoubtedly some literature of its own which may 
be and is actually studied and cultivated". It is a fact 
which needs to be strongly stressed that the Maithili 
script is not the Devanagari script. There are manuscripts 
in the Maithili script belonging to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries and since then the script has been in continu¬ 
ous use. Even today this is the script used by us. . . . 

Maithili has always had a cultural importance. Its exist¬ 
ence as a distinct imit is mentioned even in the Puranas. 
According to the figures of 1921 census, 1,42,79,000 per¬ 
sons speak the Maithili language. Maithili literary works 
began to be produced as early as the eleventh century, 
indeed, some poems by Siddhas of the eighth and ninth 
centuries are still in existence. An elaborate book.. 
Varnaratnakara. . . has recently been published .... Mr. 
R.C. Dutt says of Chandidasa that his poetry was in¬ 
spired by Vidyapati and other poets of Mithila. Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chattetji in his address to the Fourth Oriental 
Conference said : "Bengali scholars would come back 
home after finishing their studies in Mithila. . . . with 
Maithili songs on their lips... These were adopted by the 
Bengali people". The Maithili lyric similarly naturalised 
itself in Assam and Orissa in the 15th century. Maithili is 
referred to in 1771 in Alphabetum Brahamanicum. Colebrooke 
in Vol. VU of the Asiatic Researches describes in 1801 
Maithili as a distinct language. In 1840 Maithili is re¬ 
ferred to by Aime Martin in his Letters edifian teset curiousesr, 
in 1875 Fallon in the Indian Antiquary has a discourse on 
Maithili; Sir George Grierson the leading authority on 
Indian languages, referred to Maithili at length in Vol. V 
of his Linguistic Survey of India. Dr. Hoernle in his Gram¬ 
mar of Eastern Hindi demonstrates that Maithili is not a 
form of Hindi. Dr. Prabodha Chandra Bagchi states that 
the language of the higher classes in Nepal and their 
literary language upto the 18th century was Maithili. 
There is a record of Maithili books written in Nepal until 
as recently as 1738. 

Songs, lyrics, dramas, works on ritual, works on music 
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and prosody, historical descriptions of battles, all form 
part of Maithili literature. There are even Marsias in Maithili. 
. . specimens of which are quoted in Grierson's Maithili 
Chrestomathy. Novels, short stories, handbooks on Hindu 
philosophy, grammar, abridgements of Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, plays on social subjects .... have been 
produced in Maithili and published. 

Why is it, then, that a language so widely spoken and 
with such a continuous and full literature is being denied 
its rightful place in the reorganised scheme of education? 
Sir George Grierson speaks of "Maithili rules of Prosody" 
and "rules of Maithili grammar". . 

1 deeply deplore that an attempt should be made to destroy this 
priceless heritage of a minority that cannot possibly admit that 
Hindi or Hindustani is its own vernacular, and 1 fervently 
hope that those who may be responsible for reorganising basic 
education will recognise the inalienable right of the Maithil 
child to receive education in its own mother tongue. 

No one who knows me can accuse me of indifference of 
or hostility either to Hindi or Urdu, both of which I have 
striven to serve in an humble way in the United Prov¬ 
inces. (emphasis added). 

It may not be out of place here to mention that William 
Adam in the course of his famous survey of Vernacular schools 
situated in the villages of Bengal during 1835-1838, took note 
of Maithili (Tirhutiya) being used as the medium of instruction 
in the village schools of the territory identified as Mithila^'. So, 
it was not that Maithili had to be incorporated as a medium of 
instruction at the primary stage of learning for the first time in 
history. The committee, however, was not in a mood to look 
back to history, nor did it like to rise above the political con¬ 
sideration for a minute and listen to Amaranatha Jha. Why did 
our nationalist leaders entertain such a political consideration 
at that time? 
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Professor M.N. Srinivas has narrated an incident of 1942 
in this context, when he was a research assistant of Professor 
G.S. Ghurye. At Vijaywada, he enquired from a lawyer about 
the existence of some castes or sub castes. The lawyer was 
enraged and chased him out saying* "Are you trying to do 
what Katherine Mayo has done for India for Andhra Pradesh?" 
"At that time", Srinivas writes*, "nationalist Indians were 
really upset at Katherine Mayo's Mother India. Any recording 
of caste or subcaste was a treacherous activity. We have now 
moved into a situation when people want to record the diver¬ 
sities. I think this is a major cultural shift". It seems that the 
nationalist leaders were scared of our diversities. Jawaharlal 
Nehru also felt that the Indian diversities had been underesti¬ 
mated during the freedom struggle^. The political leaders took 
the diversities to be an indicator of the weakening of the coun¬ 
try and so they tried to ignore them. The members of the Bihar 
Education Reorganisation Committee were, perhaps, led by 
this sentiment and, therefore, decided against recognising 
Maithili, that is, against recognising linguistic diversity in Bihar. 
Amaranatha Jha, however, considered cultural diversities as a 
matter of glory for the country, an indicator of its great civilisation. 
The society gradually underwent "a major cultural shift" in 
this context, according to Professor Srinivas, mentioned be¬ 
fore, and time is now ripe, perhaps, for appreciating Amaranatha 
Jha's perspective. 
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Why did Amaranatha Jha choose to devote and dedicate all his 
energy and time to the cause of University (particularly Allahabad 
University), its students and faculties when more rewarding 
options were, rather, easily accessible to him? He was renowned 
as a man of letters. He had cultivated a marvellous craft of 
writing prose in Sarrskrit, English, Hindi, Maithili and Urdu. 
His oratorical gift charmed the literati. Besides, he belonged to 
the tradition of distinguished scholars. What else was required? 
J.C. Mathur asked this question simply, perhaps, to appreciate 
his commitment to a role whose significance was either ig¬ 
nored or misunderstood. It was the role of administrator- 
administrator of higher education, which Amaranafha Jha per¬ 
ceived as requiring the capacity to maintain and develop the 
University and simultaneously inspire and influence the stu¬ 
dents to develop their total personalities in order to have 
respectable positions in different walks of life'. Amaranatha 
Jha's perception of University administration was, according 
to Mathur, based on his understanding of the role of guru. Guru 
for him is one who is not only concerned with the task of 
completing the courses of study in the class-room, which a 
'teacher' does, but considers it his duty to involve in the 
development of the total personality of his student; — the guru 


1. See Mathur, J.C., "Amaranatha Jha : feevan - ntrmata Adhyapaka" 
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is also a teacher, adhyapaka, but more than that, he is a jeeoan- 
nirmata-adhyapaka, architect of the career of his student. 
Amaranatha Jha chose this role for him possibly because he 
gave priority to the health and life of the organisation/institu¬ 
tion. A sound and healthy institution could create many intel¬ 
lectuals; but, in absence of a good institution, how many indi¬ 
viduals in spite of their best efforts could rfiach the interna¬ 
tional level of eminence? Considering the growing stage of 
University level education in the country, he, perhaps, felt that 
it was necessary for a University in India to develop a tradition 
of the old guru in the garb of the present 'teacher'. India's 
regeneration, according to him, had to be through education. 
The quality and strength of such regeneration obviously de¬ 
pended on the quality of education and that in turn depended 
on the quality of teaching and teachers. So, the role of a teacher 
or guru for him was very chciilenging and crucial for the health 
of higher education and the future of University in India. He 
himself defined this in the following words ^ : 

.The teacher's main concern must be the student 

and his growth; he must be an inspiration to his pupils; 
he must mould their character; he must be a living influ¬ 
ence for them. He must possess quickness of sympathy 
and breadth of outlook and understanding. He must 
shape them not merely by the training of intellect but by 

the discipline of spirit.Constant contact with 

the pupil, sharing in his life, enjoying his fullest confi¬ 
dence, providing him with opportunities for the cultiva¬ 
tion of his taste, these, and the imparting of knowledge, 
the arousing of genuine love and the enthusiasm for the 
subject of his study are the teacher's main duty; these are 
also his privilege and a source of imending satisfaction 
and delight". 

This was his ideal and he continuously struggled to repre¬ 
sent it. It seems, he had to struggle on a number of fronts. For 
the development of the career of students, the environment of 
the University is also very important. Unless the teachers de- 
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velop loyalty and commitment to their University, the environ¬ 
ment on the campus cannot remain pleasing and cannot pro¬ 
mote the healthy growth of students. Amaranatha Jha's in¬ 
volvement in and commitment to his University became gradually 
so intense that very little remained of his own in the life he 
lived^. 

His commitment to Allahabad University probably led him 
to stand in defence of the University as an institution of higher 
education. In the decade of 1930s, a feeling grew in the minds 
of many a notable person of the country that growth in higher 
education had simply swelled the number of the educated 
unemployed. Am 2 uranatha Jha in his convocation address of 
the Patna University in 1938, described this tendency in the 
following words^: 

. Even in India where the number of literate 
persons is woefully small.... Well-meaning gentlemen 
,.. suggest... that there is too much of education in this 
country. One of my most distinguished predecessors on 
this platform said that he could not reconcile himself to 
India becoming a nation of learned beggars. Mahatma 
Gandhi, whose word is law to millions and to differ from 
whom is to fall from grace, says that the state should 

cease to run its arts colleges.such is the reverence 

for him, and so high is the regard for his views, that even 
some progressive thinkers have been hypnotised into 
agreeing with him". 

Amaranatha Jha contested this view saying that the prob¬ 
lem of unemployment was not because of education. He cited 
reports and studies supporting his contention that unemploy¬ 
ment was more a symptom of industrial maladjustment and rise 
in population® than a consequence of the growing higher edu- 


3. For his services to the Allahabad University his colleagues paid 
eloquent tributes to him after his death. They also described his 
activities and efforts for the development of the University and 
the career of students until his retirement. See Amaranatha Jha, A 
Memorial Volume ed. K.K. Mehrotra, op. cit. 

4. Occasiand Essays and Addresses, op. cit., p. 34. 

5. Ibid, p.4. 
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cation. Citizens if educated become an asset to the nation. For 
the nation-state, it is always advantageous to have more and 
more of its citizens educated even if a large number of them 
remain unemployed. Education, he believed, is a value in itself 
and it could be a cure for all our problems. However, he was 
not quite happy with the system of education that East India 
Company Government started in the early nineteenth century. 
The underlying attitude of this education, according to him, was 
one that considered the stock of knowledge created in different 
phases of Indian civilization as inferior and ignoble. As a 
result, we developed a tendency of having respect for anything 
western and began to ignore even the best product of our own 
culture and civilization as of no or little value. Further, this 
system of education had no provision for instruction regarding 
the various religions of India. Incorporation of this aspect 
could have resulted in the generation of awareness of the truth 
of each religion and this could lessen the misunderstanding 
that the followers of one religion might have of another. Be¬ 
sides, this education remained practically confined to urban 
areas and, therefore, beyond the reach of the poor. Its sole 
orientation being focused on serving the colonial rule rested 
entirely on a foreign language, that is, English. Amaranatha Jha 
thus had an unfavourable attitude to the prevailing system of 
education though he also talked of its positive aspects*. 

His idea of the centre of higher education, it seems, was, 
rather, different, much more broad based. A University is not 
iupposed to prepare the students for simply holding jobs in 
administration. It should be provided with an adequate envi¬ 
ronment for socialising them in a way that they could become 
enlightened citizens competent to serve Ae society. The 
University should function as^ "a centre for learning, for 
preparation for service, for ceaseless searching of the heart, for 
discovering what talent is lodged within one and how best to 
perfect it and make it ready for use. It should provide all 


6. See his convocation address at the Gurukul University Kangari, 
in 1944, Vicharadhara, op. cit., pp.13-17. 

7. Jha, Amaranatha, "The Meaning of University Education", Occa¬ 
sional Essays and Address op. cit. p.221. 
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facilities for training the youths to take their proper place in 
the commonwealth". 

He, on his own, tried his best to implement his ideas on the 
campus of Allahabad University. What, probably, struck him most 
was the necessity of discipline for both teachers and students. He, 
therefore, cultivated it first and practised it rigourously and 
continuously. All his activities followed a strict routine of time. 
His manners and ways of etiquette were well known. Bachchem, 
who was his student and then his colleague for sometime, 
described some of the traits of his discipline. He had his own 
way of assessing one's merit and his way was far above board, 
having no room for any petty or narrow consideration. He had 
enemies and it would be wrong to say that he forgave them. He 
had his own way of dealing with them and his way was simply 
to ignore them. The man had developed something so unique 
in his personality that none had the guts to belittle him. He had 
control over every moment of his time and had tremendous 
amount of confidence in his control. Bachchan found none else 
to match him in this respect*. Students aiways held the focus 
of his attention. He orgatiised study circles, sports clubs, music 
society etc. for their development. He took personal care of 
their needs and problems. Besides, like a strict watchman he 
did not allow narrow and petty consideration to affect the 
affairs of the University*. All the time, he remained engaged in 
channelising the energy of students towards some creative 
activity. Beyond the campus, he had made his home a centre of 
cultural life of Allahabad. Kavi-sammelan and inushaira used to 
be almost regularly held at his residence. Dignitaries coming 
from outside did not generally ignore him and he did not miss 
any opportunity of getting advantage of their lectures/meet¬ 
ings or even informal get-together for his students. But, on all 


8. See Basen Se Door (in Hindi), Rajpal and Sons, 6th edn., 1993, p. 
177. 

9. J.C. Mathur highlighted this role of Amaranatha Jha and sug¬ 
gested that one should study the period of 1930s and 1940s of 
Allahabad University to bring to light how could Ama'ranatha 
Jha afford to keep himself and the different formal and informal 
bodies of the University above narrow considerations such as 
casteism and communalism. See Mathur, J.C., LOC CIT, p. 8. 
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such numerous occasions and in all his every day interactions 
with students, he took care to help them learn on their own the 
ways of life which could contribute to their career as well as 
the society. He had a conviction that development either at the 
social/collective level or at the individual level is not possible 
without the proper inculcation of discipline. 

However, the period when Amaranath Jha was striving for 
the realisation of his mission for the University, was not pro¬ 
pitious. According to Tara Chand“, "India was passing through 
the last phase of her struggle for independence. The mind of 
India's youth was unsettled. Decades of defiance of authority, 

strikes, demonstrations.had a deleterious influence upon 

discipline.The inevitable result was that the University 

ceased to function normally. Disturbance became a routine". 
One can imagine how difficult it might have been for Amaranatha 
Jha to maintain his calm, tackle the odds and pursue his mission 
for students. Tara Chand, looking back at those days of Allahabad 
University, says“: "Amaranatha as the head of the University 
had to bear the brunt of the trouble. He strove manfully to 
meet it. He rallied all the forces to overcome each wave as it 
rose threatening to overwhelm the ship of the University. 
On the whole he succeeded. . ." RE. Dustoor described one 
of the many incidents of 'trouble' of those days which occurred 
in 1939. The occasion was the convocation of the University. 
The students were adamant on hoisting the tricolour over 
Senate House. Amaranatha Jha tried his best to convince the 
students of the futility of politicizing an event like convoca¬ 
tion. But all his efforts went in vain. The tricolour was hoisted 
and as a result the Chancellor refused to attend the Convoca¬ 
tion and to deliver the address. Amaranatha Jha, however, did 
not postpone the convocation, held it in time and decided at the 
last moment to deliver the adress himself. In his address, he 
spoke to the students'^ 

.... One word of advice I would venture to give to 


10. See Tara Chand, "Amaranatha Jha — A Tribute" Amaranatha Jha, 
A Memorial Volujne, op. cit, p. 20. 

11. Ibid, p. 21. 

12. See Occasional Essays and Addresses, op. cit., p. 31. 
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you, and that is that in all matters, whether great or 
small, you should try to understand as many points of 
view as possible; to put yourself in another man's place; 
to realise that the world is many sided and truth has 

many phases; to possess your own souls.Look 

within and act. Do not be swayed and overwhelmed 
merely by what others say... The still, small voice within 
you will be a surer guide and a more trustworthy bea¬ 
con-light than the many voices that tend to confuse and 
bewilder.." 

According to Dustoor^^ his "address. . . . was marked by 
the utmost dignity and serenity". He further wrote about it 
that*'* "that remains with me as the finest manifestation I have 
had of the poise and equanimity of the cultured Hindu mind. 
That day Amaranatha Jha touched supreme greatness". 

He never liked that students should be mobilised for po¬ 
litical purposes by any political party or leader. The time when 
they are supposed to devote their energy to studies and prepa¬ 
ration for career, is lost to them for good if they are mobilized 
for some other purposes. For, all other purposes are at best of 
secondary value to them. In em essay, "A word to young India", 
he wrote*®: ".. Too often have the heads of the young., been led 

to believe that they alone count, that they alone.and none 

else, can improve the Universe. . . . The young matter, cer¬ 
tainly; but it is no service to the community to delude the 
young with the utterly false notion that they are already fit to 
direct the destinies of the country. That way lies destruction.." 
He formed his views and policies by carefully considering the 
pros and cons and depending finally upon his conscience. And, 
he never hesitated in expressing the voice of his conscience. 
The long term interest of the collectivity always had priority in 
his mind. Having no axe to grind, he found it distasteful to 
reconcile to the race for coming close to the centre of power, 
pcirticularly after independence. However, such a change in 


13. Dustoor, P.E., "Amaranatha Jha", Amaranatha Jha, A Memorial 
Volume, op. cit., p. 24. 

14. Ibid 

15. See Occasional Essays and Addresses, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
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socio-political environment could hardly dent his philosophy 
of life. He was not cut out to swim with the stream. He be¬ 
lieved that political mobilisation of students amounted to a 
sort of injustice to them and so he always tried to persuade the 
students not to indulge in political activism and tell the leaders 
not to snatch their crucial years from their lives. Students' partici¬ 
pation in politics, however, gradually acquired a 'progressive' 
tone and later, after independence, became more visible in the 
political arena. Herbert Marcuse, in 1964, went to the extent of 
justifying it on ideological ground'®. But, a little, later, in 1967, 
Isaac Deutscher told the students*^: "What in fact is the cam¬ 
pus? It is only a bus in which you spend three, four or five 

years;... ... You are not going to solve the problems of 

your society on the journey between two bus stops. Any politi¬ 
cal movement which bases itself only on students is character¬ 
ized by a basic political and moral instability..The role 

of students is transient. They are not a stable element in soci¬ 
ety; they are. . . ideologically unstable. . .", Deuscher, thus, 
advised against political mobilisation of students as Amaranatha 
Jha did in 1930s, and 1940s. However, their perspectives were 
different. Deutscher took it to be a problem of strategy while 
Amaranatha Jha questioned its legitimacy. 

In spite of the stumbling blocks of various kinds appearing 
on his way from time to time, his zeal to serve the University, 
promote its different faculties, enrich its tradition and make it 
a great centre of learning at the international level, never be¬ 
came slack. His students and colleagues duly acknowledged 
his commitment. Outsiders also did not fail to realise his merit 
as well as his mission. The last term of his Vice-Chancellorship 
end^d in 1947 just in the 50th year of his life. He retired from 
the University and, then, probably, lost the charm of living as 
he had been alienated from the pursuit of his mission. How¬ 
ever, he lived for a few years more. After leaving the Univer¬ 
sity, he became the Chairman of U.F. Public Service Commis- 


16. See Marcuse, Herbert; One DimensionaL Man, Abacus edn, 1972. 

17. See Deutscher, Isaac, "Marxism and the New Lft", in Tamara 
Deutscher ed. Marxism in Our Time, The Ramparts Press, San 
Francisco, 1973, pp. 71-72. 
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sion. For some time, he had to go to Banaras as the Vice- 
Chancellor of Banaras Hind u University simply because of Sarojini 
Naidu's persistent request. Then, he came to Bihar as the Chair¬ 
man of Bihar Public Service Commission. He moved from 
place to place but his soul remained in Allahabad. Removed 
from his Karma-Kshetra and relieved of his life-long mission, 
Amaranatha Jha lapsed in utter loneliness during his last days. 
His loneliness was also intensified by his disillusionment with 
the way educational policies began to be formed after indepen¬ 
dence. His health also began to show the symptoms of the end 
to come soon. He died at Patna on September, 2, 1955, in the 
58th year of his life. This Wcis the day of the demise of his body. 
One may say that the body sustained the inertia of life for all 
those years after he had lost his identity with the University. 
Sorry, it is, perhaps, not fair to say that. He never lost his 
identity with the University either after retirement or even 
after his death. Below are given some extracts from his diary 
of the year when he left the University which present a 
glimpse of the bond of identity he had built up with his alma 
mater” : 

1947 

January 1 : Trivandrum ; Kvmzru writes to say that G.B. Pant 
has told him of my chairmanship: "I am sure you will be the 
best Chairman the Commission has ever had." 

January 2 : A very large batch of letters. Wrote to the C-in-C 
saying I was reluctant to go this month to the U.K. but that 
I should conclude my Academy tour by going to Nagpur, 
Bhopal, Gwalior, Jamnagar and Cutch. A very generous 
telegramme from the N.W.A. Secretariat on my new appoint¬ 
ment. 

January 5 :Wrote 20 letters to old students who wrote to say 
they cannot think of the University without me. . 

January 17; Allahabad : University till 12. Annual sports till 
5 ; since 1913 I have attended this Meet. This was my last 
sports day. 


18. See Amaranatha Jha, A Memorial Volume, op. cit., pp.155-158 
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January 18 : Executive Council : Tara Chand appointed to 
officiate in my leave vacancy. Kewal Krishna appointed Warden 
of Muir. Raja proposed and Hriday Nath Kunzru and Tara 
Cheind supported a resolution regarding my Vice-Chancel¬ 
lorship. I was deeply moved and barely mumbled my thanks, 
saying it was not easy for me to leave the University. 

January 20 : . . . . Union's farewell to me. The president, 
Yudubir Singh presented the Address and made a fine speech 
which was touching. Tara Chand made a speech saying the 
University owes more to me than to any other one person. 


January 24 : Read an old novel of Anstye's. 

February 2 : At 12.30 to the Women's Hostel for a group 
photograph. The Women lecturers' lunch in my honour..... 

February 13 : Learnt of Kailash Wanchoo's appointment to the 
High Court. It gave me deep delight, for I have watched 
over him with affection since 1919 when he first became my 
pupil. 

February 21 : The U.T.C. Prize Distribution. Both the compa¬ 
nies were present. I addressed them for about 15 minutes.... 

February 24 : Mixed Club farewell dinner to me. Tara Chands, 
Goheenns, Hayes, all the Naini crowd, many University 
men and women. Mrs Goheen and Mrs Haye spoke at the 
end, Hayes proposing that 1 should be elected president 
emeritus.... On this day I complete my 50th year. Except for 
the complete absence of all domestic life, I have got much 
out of life. 

On leaving the University 

March 15 : Camrades of a life time; when I depart, when I leave 
your brotherhood, send a thought of compassion to me. 

I have been happy in your company, and you have been 
good to me. 

In the Councils of the University, you gave me help and let 
me share your wisdom. You have been patient with my 
impatience. How often have you shown you kindness and 
understanding when all was dark arovmd me ! 
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With what wealth of sympathy and gift of love have you 
endowed me ! I go, but leave my soul behind. May your paths 
be smooth and soft until you attain your journey's end. 

March 22 : How can I depart ? 

What can I take with me on my lone journey ? Heart and 
mind, spirit and soul have all been a part of the University. 
What can I take with me, except my memories ? I have 
travelled across many oceans and seen many skies, but this 
has been my home to which I returned for the recreation of 
myself. Now I leave my home for ever. 

O, may my home be ever warm and happy, even though it 
should not know me any more. 

March 29 : Let me go, dear hearts. Bid me depart, bright 
spirits. Long have I dwelt in your halls and spent my days 
in careful watch. Never have you been absent from my 
thoughts. All my dreams and desires and wishes have been 
centred in you.... Now I leave you, heavy of heart. Fain 
would I linger; but the hour for departure has arrived. 

April 5 : I leave all my work behind. Memories crowd round 
me. The stimulus to the mind.... will now cease. I shall no 
more gain inspiration from watching young athletes at play. 
The fortune of shaping character and building youths' fu¬ 
ture will no more be mine. 

I shall be a forlorn spectator, unknown to those for whom I 
strove all my life. 

April 12 : How have I watched you grow ? Young buds that 
have blossomed into fragrant flowers; Tender saplings that 
have gained power and fruitfulness. Your minds have rip¬ 
ened without loss of enthusiasm. You have gone out into the 
world and brought credit to your alma mater. 

1 watch you from afar and feel blest in you". 


N 
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APPENDIX I 


Some Notable Events 
and Engagements 


1. Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, 1938-1947. 

2. Vce-Chancellor, Banaras Hindu University 1948. 

3. Chairm 2 u\, U.P. Public Service Commission, 1947. 

4. Chairman, Bihar Public Service Commission, 1953. 

5. Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, London. 

6. Vice-President of the Poetry Society, London. 

7. Honorary Member of the Iran Academy, Persia. 

8. Member of League of Nations Committee on Educa¬ 
tion of Youth, Geneva, 1934. 

9. Delegate to International Universities' Conference, Ox¬ 
ford, 1934. 

10. Represented India at the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO, London, 1945. 

11. Represented World Organisation of Teaching Profes¬ 
sion at UNESCO, Paris, 1949. 

12. Leader of the Indian Delegation in the UNESCO Con¬ 
ference, Bangkok. 

13. Member of the First Cultural Delegation to People's 
Republic of China, 1952. 

14. Member, One-man Commission in Chandemagore, 1954. 
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15. Chairman of the Committee which reorganised mili- 
taiy education in India and worked for the establish¬ 
ment of Khadgavasala National Defence Academy 

16. Pro-Chancellor of Rishikul University. 

17. President, All India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 1941. 

18. President, Kashi Nagari Pracharini Sabha. 

19. President, U.P. Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 1946. 

20. President, Anjuman-e-Rooh-ullah. 

21. Chairman, Inter-University Board, 1936 and 1945, 

22. President, All India Educational Conference, 1941. 

23. President^ First English Teachers' Conference, 1940. 

24. President, AU India Federation of Educational Associa¬ 
tions since 1942. 

25. President, All India Adult Education Association. 

26. President, All India Lawn Tennis Association. 

27. Vice-Chairman of the National War Academy Commit¬ 
tee, 1945-46. 

28. President of the U.P. Boy Scouts' Association. 

29. Member of the National Cadet Corps Committee, 1946, 

30. Governor of the 90th District of Rotary International, 
1948-49. 

31. President, Patna State Museum. 

32. President, Bihar Shilpakala Kendra. 

33. Awarded D. Litt (Honoris Causa) by Agra University 
and Patna University. 

34. Awarded LL.D. (Honoris Causa) by Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity, 

35. Sahitya Vachaspati, Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. 

36. Awarded "Padma Vibhushan". 

37. Addressed the convocations of 

Patna University, Mysore University, Agra University, 
Gurukul Uruversity Panjab University, Indian Women's 
University, Shantiniketan, and Harcourt Butler Tech¬ 
nological Institute. 
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Bibliography of the works oj Amaranatha Jha* 


1. Dashkumaracharita, with Commentary in Sanskrit and 
Introduction in English, Belvedere Press, Allahabad, 
1916. 

2. Bhojaprabandha with commentary in Sanskrit and Intro¬ 
duction in English, Belvedere Press, Allahabad, 1914. 

3. Hindi Sahitya Sangrah (in Hindi), edited, Ram Dayal 
Agrawal and sons, 1920. 

4. Rasarnava of Shankara Mishra (in Sanskrit), edited, 
Choukhambha Sanskrit Series, 1920. 

5. Chandra Kavi Praneet Maheshvani Sangrah (in Maithili), 
edited with Mm. Sir Ganganath Jha, Indian Press, 
Allahabad, 1920. 

6. Selections from Lord Morley, edited, Macmillan, 1919. 

7. Sanskrit Gadya Ratnakara (in Sanskrit), edited with an 
introduction in English, Indian Press, Allahabad, 1920. 

8. Tales from Indian Epics, Ram Narain Lai and Sons, 


Amaranatha Jha wrote "introduction" to a number of books and 
published articles in different journals of India and abroad. He 
delivered lectures at a large number of places which were also 
published in the journals. It has not been possible to prepare the 
list of all such publications. Here, only the details of books he 
wrote or edited are mentioned. 
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Allahabad, 1922. 

9. Selected Essays of Frederic Harrison, edited, Macmillan, 
1924. 

10. Hamlet (edited). 

11. Realms of Gold. 

12. Shakespearean Comedy and other studies, Indian Press 1929, 
Folcroft, Pa, Folcroft Library, 1971. 

13. On Myself, edited, Oxford University Press, 1930. 

14. • Modern Prose, Ultam Chand Kapur and Sons, Lahore, 

1931. 

15. An Anthology of Modern Poetry, edited, Macmillan, 1933. 

16. Harshanath Cranthavali (in Maithiii), edited. 

17. Padya-Parag (in Hindi), Ram Narain Lai and Sons, 
Allahabad, 1935. 

18. Shringar-Bhajanavali (in Maithiii), compiled and edited, 
Darbhanga, 1941. 

19. Occasional Essays and Addresses, Kitab Mahal, Allahabad, 
1941. 

20. The Educational System, Oxford University Press, 1943. 

21. Vicharadhara (in Hindi), Kitab Kfahal, Allahabad, 1948. 

22. Sarojini Haidu, A personal Hoihage, Indian Press, 
Allahabad, 1949. 

23. Urdu Poets and Poetry, Leader Press, 1956. 

24. The Veiled Moon, English translation of Bihari Satsai by 
Amaranatha Jha, edited by Gifija Kumar Mathur, In¬ 
dian Council for Cultural Relations, New Delhi, 1973. 

25. Literary Studies, Indian Press, Allahabad, 1929. 

26. Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan by Toru Dutt 
with an Introduction by Amaranatha Jha, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press. 




